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heavy duty electric rotary dupli- 
cator operated by pedal control 
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Ditto Direct Process Du- 
plicator—Uses Ditto Di- 
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. ¥et 4 Weeks Later 
He SweptThem Off Their Feet! 


He did. And a few minutes’ reading of this 
amazing booklet changed the entire course of 
John Harkness’ business career. It showed him 
how a simple and easy method, in 26 minutes a 


one’s self is the result of training, rather than 
a natural gift of a chosen few. Almost any man 
with a grammar school education can absorb 
and apply this training—a training that helps 


a a daze he slumped to his seat. Failure 
“e when a good impression before 
these men meant so much. Over the coffee 













next morning, his wifenoticed day, would qizain him to te a tatany, _ sell cenesionenten, 
: : speak more effectively in pub stage-fright and fear when called upen to 
his gloomy, preoccupied air. « lic or in every-day conversa speak before an audience. 
“What s the trouble, dear! tion — convince one ¢ 
“Oh . nothing. I just man or many—! elp Send for This Amazing Booklet 
fumbled my big chance last ( Me — a aay se Sy! Have you an open mind? Then send for 
i hat’s all!” ; ( n aa aie j this free booklet, How to Work Wonders 
night, that’s all! ARAN banquets and social j oy . ty f 
“John! You don’t mean affairs It banished ? With Words. Over 100,000 men in all walks 
—- j all the mystery and of life—including many bankers, lawyers, 


that your big idea didn’t go 
over?” 

“T don’t think so. But, 
Great Scott, I didn’t know 
they were going to let me do 
the explaining. I outlined it 
to Bell—he’s the public speaker of our 
company! I thought he was going to do 
the talking!” 

“But, dear, that was so foolish. It was 
your idea—why let Bell take all the credit? 
They'll never recognize your 
ability if you sit back all the 
time. You really ought to 
learn how to speak in public!” 

“Well, I’m too old to go to 
school now. And, besides, I 
haven’t got the time!” 

“Say, I’ve got the answer to 
that. Where’s that magazine? 

Here—read this. Here’s 
an internationally known in- 
stitute that offers a home 
study course in_ effective 
speaking. They offer a free booklet entitled 
How to Work Wonders With Words, 
which tells how almost any man of average 
intelligence can improve his natural speak- 
ing ability. Why not send for it?” 








magic of effective 
ff ¥ speaking and re 
. vealed the Laws of 


Conversation that dis- 

tinguish the powerful 

speaker from the man 

who never knows 
what to say. 

Four weeks sped by quickly. His associates 
were mystified by the change in his attitude. 
He began for the first time to voice his opinions 
at business conferences. Fortunately, the oppor- 
tunity to resubmit his plan occurred a few 
weeks later. But this time he 
was ready. “Go ahead with the 
plan,” said the president, when 
Harkness had finished his talk. 
“IT get your idea much more 
clearly now. And I’m creating a 
new place for you—there’s 
room at the top in our organi- 
zation for men who know how 
to talk!” 


And his newly developed talent 
has created other advantages for 
him. He is a_ sought-after 
speaker for civic, banquet and 
lodge affairs. Social leaders com- 
pete for his attendance at din- 
ners because he is such an interesting talker. 
And he lays all the credit for his success to 
his wife’s suggestion—and to the facts con- 
tained in this free booklet-—How to Work 
Wonders With Words. 


For many years the North American Institute 
has been proving to men that ability to express 
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politicians and other prominent 
men—have sent for this booklet 
and you should, too. See for 
yourself how many have im- 
proved their speaking ability. 
Your copy is waiting for you— 
free—simply for the mailing of 
the coupon. 
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Sent 
FREE 
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North American Institute 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 9188, Chicago, IIl. 
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orth American Institute, Dept. 9188, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me FREE and without obli- 
gation my copy of your inspiring booklet, 
How to Work Wonders With Words, and full in- 
formation regarding your Course in Effective 
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LAST-MINUTE MEN, 











| FS has taught 
me that hundreds of you would be 
wishing you could do your Christmas 
Shopping from your favorite lounge chairs 
about now. Anticipating this, I saved 
several hundred copies of my Christmas 
Catalog for you. LaBenton Service, 
Gentlemen! (That “LaBenton” is “exposed” 
in the catalog). 


Seriously, it will save you time, worry and 
money. A brilliant collection of distinctive 
gifts has been drawn from the marts of the 
world appropriate for members of your 
family, friends, relatives and business 
associates. 


Feminine fripperies from $1.00 to Divine 
Gifts at $50.00 are all on parade for you. 


If you desire they will be packed in soft 
white crepe paper excelsior and tucked 
in exquisite gift boxes ... even wrapped, 
tied and tagged if you are not good 
wrapper-uppers. 


Your name and address on a penny post 
card will bring your reserved copy. 


It's really a swell catalog. FREE 
Send for it NOW. It’s 
Address your request to 


MARIE BENTON 


244 East Pearson St, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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AIDING the DEAF and HARD of HEARING | 


VER 3,000,000 school children in the United States are deaf. 

Figures for Canada were not available at the time of pub- 

lishing this story. A high percentage of these are deaf 
mutes. Many are considered mental defectives, whe 

handicap is lack of hearing. In addition to these there are millions 

of others who are deaf or hard of hearing. The estimate of the total 

number runs as high as 15% of the total population. 

But in Chicago, deaf mutes are talking, as the result of a class 

sponsored by The Kiwanis Club of Chicago. Twice a week thirty- 

five young people meet in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, under the 

direction of Roy John Heywood, Supervisor. Through the use of a 

group acousticon which enables them to hear, they have been 

taught to speak. At first this work is being directed among children, 
and young people in their late teens and early twenties, whose hear- 
ing loss is extremely high. Cases of total loss of hearing since child- 
hood have been successfully met, and speech has been restored. 

Hearing has been greatly improved in many cases. 

This activity is under the direction of the club's Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work, of which George A. Trapp is chairman, 
assisted by President L. M. Jones and Secretary J. H. Robinson. 

Statistics show that practically every community has its per- 
centage of deaf people, both children and adult. Does any- 
one ask what opportunities there are for Kiwanis service? 
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anging Social Trends 


By DR. WILLIAM OGBURN 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


Hope springs eternal . . . . and optimism seems to be 
a fundamental characteristic of our people. That so- 
ciety is full of hazards, and that various factors 
of insecurity are increasing, may be conclusions with 
which many readers will not agree. But Professor 
Ogburn has made a specialty of studying social trends. 
There are various answers as to how the individual and 
how society can be protected against these insecurities. 
The subject makes for a lot of worthwhile discussion. 


The need seems to have been with us since Adam was 

driven out of the Garden of Eden. W. I. Thomas lists 
the desire for security as one of the four great wishes that 
motivate mankind. Unemployment is a terror to the work- 
ing man fully as great as the terror of the wild beasts to 
the cave man. 

What we want to know is, do the present changes in- 
crease or decrease the prospects for greater security. A 
change brings uncertainty even though it may mean gen- 
eral improvement. And uncertainty means a sense of 
insecurity. I shall not try to assess the effects of the main 
social trends on insecurity and security alike. Rather, I 
shall discuss nine different trends that markedly affect and 
endanger our security. 


The Family 


1. The first trend to consider is in the family. Before 
the modern industrial age the family was the main social 
agency for the protection of individuals. Its influence 
reached out beyond the children to include the kin that 
needed protection. It was the chief instrument of relief. In 
eastern Europe and in the Orient the family still carries 
the main burden of relief; but in the United States during 
the present depression the family organization has not been 
able to meet the needs of the distressed. 

The reason why the family in the past was able to 


T= basic necessity of security needs hardly be argued. 


“Address before the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia. 
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furnish security was that it was the economic unit that 
produced nearly everything that was consumed. Being the 
source of wealth (now replaced by the modern factory), 
it was in a position to offer insurance against insecurity, 
especially as it was on land that yielded food. 

The family today has lost many of its economic func- 
tions and is still continuing to lose others. Its scope of 
influence in society is lessening. Hence, the tendency is for 
a greater insecurity for the individual, 

One aspect of the insecurity in modern family life is the 
greater ease with which the family is broken up through 
separation, desertion or divorce. With one in six couples 
seeking divorce and a still larger number separating, there 
is danger to security, especially of wives. Formerly a 
woman might look to marriage as a secure haven, but now 
to many it is only a temporary harbor of safety. 


The Church 


2. The church was another great social institution that 
afforded some security to distressed humanity in the past, 
especially during the Middle Ages. With its monasteries, 
its lands, its accumulations of wealth, it was possible 
to carry a large part of the charities. Even today the 
church conducts its missions, has its aid societies, and its 
systems of indoor and out-door relief. In periods of de- 
pressions when insecurity is particularly widespread, the 
revenue of the church, like that of the family is greatly 
curtailed. Certainly during the present depression no one 
looked to the church to carry the main pull, I should 
hazard the guess that in the future the church will not be 
able to carry a larger but rather a smaller proportion 
of the load. 


Science and Invention 


3. Invention, science and technology affect security more 
directly than the church. The story has been made impres- 
sive by the apostles of technocracy a few years ago. Indeed, 
they were too impressive. For on calm reflection we know 
that invention creates new jobs as well as takes them away. 





Thus the automobile as it replaced 
the horse created more jobs than it 
destroyed; while the radio added new 
jobs apparently without causing any 
loss. However, for any particular 
worker, say a feeder on a printing 
press, whose work will be done by a 
machine, there is insecurity, for a long 
or a short time. A technological devel- 
opment thus creates a pool of unem- 
ployment, which tends to evaporate as 
time goes on, 

I recently saw an open pit iron mine 
being dug by electric shovels, dumping 
five tons at a time into standard gauge 
freight cars. Formerly these mines 
were dotted with hundreds of labor- 
ers; now none is visible. There are 
pools of unemployment in the adjoin- 
ing town made up of men who once 
worked in the mines. Apparently in- 
vention is proceeding more rapidly as 
time goes on. 

As technological improvements in- 
crease, these pools of unemployment in- 
crease and the feeling of insecurity 
grows. Modern invention, thus greatly 
increases insecurity, even if scattered 
and only for a limited time. In more 
stationary times, in the days of our 
colonial ancestors, there was little 
danger to security from this source. 


Population Changes and Old Age 

4. Population changes in this coun- 
try have never been a very serious 
cause of insecurity, however much this 
may have been in densely populated 
China and India where the ratio of 
population to natural resources and 
food supply is such as to augment 
poverty. 

The present trends in the popula- 
tion of the United States, however, are 
such as increase the insecurity of old 
age. This increase arises because the 
declining birth rates by decreasing the 
proportion of children in the popula- 
tion thereby increases the proportion of 
old persons. Indeed we may look for- 
ward to the proportion of old persons 
over 60 years of age as being two or 
three times as great during the next 25 
or 50 years as it is now. The care of 
this large proportion of the aged is 
made even more difficult because of 
several influences. 

One is the tendency of many facto- 
ries to employ only younger men. If 
men over 40 or 45 have a hard time 
finding work there will be a long period 
of unemployment ahead for them for 
they will have 25 or 30 years yet to 
live. It has always been difficult for a 
woman over 80 and 35 to find employ- 
ment. 

Another influence affecting the sup- 
port of an old person is the absence or 
scarcity of his children. In earlier agri- 
cultural conditions, children were the 
usual insurance for the old. There was 
a home on the farm for them. The 
absence of children takes away burdens 
and cares from the young married 
couple. But these couples have not yet 
become old and when they do the ab- 
sence of children will mean loneliness 
and lack of support. 


This disproportion between the young 
and the old will not, of course, be per- 
manent but it will exist for the next 
fifty years. 


Ill Health and Accident 


5. The hazard of il] health, accident, 
or death always exists. The question 
rather is, will this hazard increase or 
decrease with the course of time. 
Medical progress and sanitation is re- 
ducing illness in great classes of sick- 
ness such as the communicable and 
childhood diseases. In an age of ma- 
chinery, bodily injuries may be ex- 
pected. The greater use of machinery 
will occur, especially with the mechani- 
zation of farms, but the accident rate 
is not growing alarmingly because of 
the greater safeguards, except in the 
case of motor and air transportation. 
In general, however, the expectancy of 
life, now about 60 years, is likely to 
increase slowly a few years toward 
some such goal as 65 years. 

One of the most serious disabilities 
is that of mental health. We do not 
know whether mental disorders are in- 
creasing or not, although the hospital 
population is. But the number of in- 
sane is astoundingly large when it is 
realized that the chances of a youth 
being placed in an asylum are, in an 
eastern industrial state, about one in 
twenty. 

The insecurity due to ill health is af- 
fected by the high standard of health 
demanded by industry and the schools 
and the very high costs of medical 
care. Medical service like production 
in industry is being affected by special- 
ization and the growth of capital equip- 
ment in tools. Because of the lack of 
organization though in medicine, in 
contrast to industry, the lack of mass 
production methods keeps medical costs 
very high, and thus operates to keep 
the hazard of sickness from being low- 
ered as it might be. But whatever 
trends may be, the volume, so to speak, 
of ill health, of accident, and mental 
disorders is huge, and touches us all. 


Agricultural Situation 

6. The agricultural situation is a 
major cause of insecurity. This is an 
odd statement to make when the farm 
has been widely sought as a place of 
refuge against the economic storm of 
the 1930’s. This return of the city peo- 
ple illustrates the point made earlier 
regarding the value of the family as 
a productive unit as an agency of se- 
curity. The farm will furnish secu- 
rity but at a very low level of living. 
This is due to several factors. One is 
the diminishing increase in agricultur- 
al markets, especially abroad, and also 
to the smaller increases in population 
in our own cities. Another influence is 
the increasing efficiency of farmers be- 
cause of the greater use of machinery 
and of science. One farmer can now 
feed 18 persons, and very probably in 
the future he may be able to feed 25 
or 30 or even more. Hence there are 
too many farmers for a high standard 
of living. 
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With a low standard of living for 
farmers, there are insecurities of un- 
employment, of ill health, and of the 
various other hazards against which a 
higher increase affords protection. 
Tenantry is increasing rapidly and the 
erosion of land is making the situation 
of many farmers precarious. Agricul- 
ture is thus a basis of both security 
and insecurity. 


Transportation Factor 

7. I have listed the growth of trans- 
portation as a cause of insecurity. That 
may be a doubtful thing to do, but my 
thought is that the mobility of the 
population operates to scatter individ- 
uals and break up families and kinship 
groups, thus removing one from the 
sources of security. Desertion of the 
husband and the father is simple when 
travel is easy. Old persons are less se- 
cure when the labor market and travel 
have dispersed children to different 
parts of the country. Mobility of popu- 
lation is probably negatively correlated 
with home ownership. There is of 
course another side to transportation. 
It enables persons to seek out places 
where earnings are higher and to get 
away from areas of destitution. 


Appeals to Spend 

8. Savings are the _ protection 
against adversity. By the same logic 
encouragement to spend must have the 
opposite effect. The growth of adver- 
tising may therefore be listed as one 
of the trends against security. The 
agencies of mass appeal are becoming 
more powerful, The whole atmosphere 
of displays of goods is designed to 
take one’s cash. The appeals far out- 
weigh the encouragements to save. It 
is very difficult in such an environment 
of propaganda to spend, for families 
with a low income to save very much. 
On the other hand, insurance against 
the exigencies of life is almost sure to 
develop greatly. The more urban the 
population the greater the probable 
development of insurance. 


Modern Industry 

9. Modern industry as contrasted 
with agriculture is really the basis of 
most of our insecurity. It is peculiarly 
great for the workingman who depends 
on his wages and who does not own 
any property. Indeed, unemployment is 
a terror to the propertyless proletariat, 
who have nothing to fall back on for 
security, except probably their rela- 
tives who may live in the country. The 
number of independent workers, out- 
side the farmer class, is quite small, 
usually estimated at about three or 
four million. This number has been 
decreasing. 

The aspect of business which over- 
shadows all others today, however, is 
the wide fluctuation of economic con- 
ditions, commonly called the business 
cycle. The huge volume of unemploy- 
ment that accompanies severe depres- 
sions is the most tragic feature. But 
for the businessman, the large debt 

(Turn to page 588) 
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For Better Club Administration 


LL Kiwanians will undoubtedly 
A agree with the opinion that club 
offices should be filled by the best 
qualified men. The most important 
office in the club is, of course, the club 
presidency. Everyone probably has 
some ideas of what “best qualified” 
includes. This analysis is suggested as 
a means to take out the elements of 
vagueness and to substitute a tangible 
measuring stick, of two different, but 
correlated units of measure. 

The Standard Form for Club By- 
Laws provides that the president shall 
appoint a committee of five members 
at least four weeks prior to the date 
of the annual meeting, to be known as 
the Committee on Elections, and this 
appointment marks the beginning of a 
new administrative program for the 
ensuing year. This committee is ap- 
pointed to receive nominations and to 
have general charge of the election, in- 
cluding the preparation, distribution, 
collection and tabulation of the ballots. 

The careful intelligent selection of 
this committeee is, therefore, of prime 
importance because this committee is 
often required to assume the respon- 
sibility of actually selecting the most 
qualified nominees, The members of this 
committee should be seasoned Kiwan- 
ians, exceptionally capable of analyz- 
ing the qualifications of the members 
who are to be selected to lead the club 
during the ensuing year. The Commit- 
tee on Elections should be appointed in 
writing and supplied with excerpts 
from the by-laws pertaining to the offi- 
cia] duties and responsibilities of the 
committee. The actual dates pertaining 
to these responsibilities, as provided by 
the club by-laws, should be definitely 
fixed and a list of the vacancies to be 
filled at the annual meeting should also 
form a part of the letter of appoint- 
ment. 

The Committee on Elections should 
be furnished with the following in- 
formation pertaining to each member, 
in order to be fully equipped to study 
all available leadership material: 

(a) First name, middle name, last 

name, nickname 

(b) Classification 

(c) Firm name and position held 

(d) Business address and telephone 

(e) Residence address and tele- 

phone 

(f) Trade, commercial, civic, frat- 

ternal, religious, philanthropic 
and social affiliations 


By RAYMOND S. BLUNT 


Chairman, Special International Committee on Club Programs 


(g) Wife’s name and_ children’s 
names, sexes and ages 

(h) Place and date of birth 

(i) Musical or other entertaining 
talents 

(j) Hobbies and sports, such as 
volley ball, indoor baseball, 
handball, bowling, ping pong, 
golf, horseshoe pitching, base- 
ball, football, cards, checkers, 
dancing, theatre, etc. 

(k) Previous record of Kiwanis 
service, to indicate the date of 
admission, activity on com- 
mittees or as an officer or mem- 
ber of the local board of di- 
rectors, as well as previous ex- 
perience in the district or In- 
ternational organizations 

(1) Attendance record since ad- 

mission to show regularity of 

attendance at weekly meetings, 
committee meetings and board 
of directors meetings 

Attendance at Inter-Club Meet- 

ings, Divisional Conferences, 

District Conventions and In- 

ternational Conventions in pre- 

vious years is a very important 
factor in determining leader- 
ship qualifications 
(n) No member should be eligible 
to office unless in good stand- 
ing as to the payment of dues 
and other club obligations, 
therefore, this information 
should likewise be available 
The Committee on Elections may find 
it necessary to require the secretary 
to distribute a questionnaire to pro- 
vide for the above information, which 
will assist the club in correcting exist- 
ing obsolete records, or aid in com- 
pleting previous statistical data. This 
information is similar to an annual in- 
ventory of personnel available for 
service. If we are to sell Kiwanis to 
the community, we must know all 


— 
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Ray Blunt is one of the veterans. For 
years he has been active, having served 
as secretary of the Englewood, Chicago, 
club for four years; club president; 
secretary of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District two years; member of two In- 
ternational committees; and on various 
district committees, several times as 
chairman. He was elected governor of 
the I-I District at the Rockford Con- 

vention last month. 


about the qualifications of our sales- 
men. The Committee on Elections 
may canvas the membership by pri- 
mary ballot in order to determine who 
the members have in mind to fill the 
various offices. 


Measuring Leadership 


The following are considered to be 
important leadership essentials and are 
submitted as suggestions, to assist in 
the intelligent selection of qualified 
nominees. Have each member of the 
Committee on Elections independently 
grade each nominee 5% or less on 
each question. The composite average 
should produce an impartial and reli- 
able opinion. 

1. Is he a recognized, broad-minded, 
civic leader, with sufficient practical 
vision to plan objectives enthusiasti- 
cally and will he be capable of inspir- 
ing confidence in others? 

2. Has he rendered sufficient serv- 
ice to Kiwanis to be _ thoroughly 
trained in the objectives and adminis- 
trative routine of the organization? 

3. Has he been a loyal supporter 
of Inter-Club Meetings, Divisional 
Conferences, Regional Meetings, Dis- 
trict and International Conventions? 

4. Has he paid all club obligations, 
is his attendance record equal to the 
club’s quota, and is he considered to 
be in good standing? 

5. Will he be willing and is he so 
situated as to be able to render addi- 
tional service and will his health and 
occupation permit him to devote the 
time required in fulfilling his duties? 

6. Is he a good judge of character 
and ability, capable of selecting use- 
ful assistants and big enough to dele- 
gate responsibility to others? 

7. Does he possess sufficient tenac- 
ity and patience to insure the comple- 
tion of the ensuing year’s objectives? 

8. Is he a trained parliamentarian 
capable of presiding over meetings 
with credit to the club, displaying con- 
servative, level-headed judgment un- 
der pressing emergencies? 

9. Will he be apt to foist his po- 
litical, religious or other personal 
views on the club and thus cause dis- 
sension among the members? 

10. Is he generally admired and 
does he possess a democratic, pleasing 
personality, good poise, a degree of 
clean humor or wit and a fair concep- 
tion of the art and science of living a 
well rounded, wholesome life? 
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11. Will he prove to be altruistically 
sincere in his intentions, without be- 
ing motivated by mercenary ambi- 
tions? 

12. Is he engaged in a line of busi- 
ness endeavor or a profession gener- 
ally recognized to be ethical? 

13. Does he hold a permanent posi- 
tion of discretionary authority and 
directive responsibility? 

14. Is he active in his trade organ- 
ization or professional society and are 
such responsibilties apt to conflict 
with his duties in the club? 

15. Does he live within the club’s 
territorial limits, or if not, does he 
appreciate the problems of the com- 
munity he is expected to serve? 

16. Is his business conveniently lo- 
cated and would he prove to be gen- 
erally acceptable to conflicting busi- 
ness or professional groups? 

17. Is he financially responsible, of 
good credit reputation and can he 
afford to accept the position? 

18. Does he belong to a recognized 
religious group and is he considered 
to be a person of good moral char- 
acter? 

19. If he is married, is his wife in 
good health, sociable and willing to 
act as the first lady of Kiwanis? 

20. Is he an active supporter of 
youth organizations, as well as philan- 
thropic and civic institutions, is he a 
patriotic citizen and generally recog- 
nized as being influential in com- 
munity affairs? 


Measuring Previous Service 

The following table is submitted in 
order that all qualified nominees may 
be fairly compared on the basis of 
previous Kiwanis service and it will be 
observed that responsibility assumed 
and time devoted has been made the 
essence of the respective values. The 
careful tabulation of the designated 
points will permit any member of 
Kiwanis International to compute his 
value to the organization on the basis 
of service rendered to date and it is 
suggested that all clubs consider this 
method of selecting future leaders. 


Points 
Attendance at each of the following: 


Weekly Meeting ...............c00000 2 
Committee Meeting ................... 2 
Board of Directors Meeting...... 4 
Inter-Club Meeting .................... 4 
Divisional Conference ................ 5 
School of Leadership Training.. 15 
District Convention .................+ 50 
International Convention .......... 100 


Club Activity for each year as: 





ASE Ss 100 
Committee Member .................... 100 
Committee Chairman ................. 200 
Board of Directors Membet...... 400 
I 200 
ESE a 500 
INNING ©. ..castkisasonsvestensocdons 300 
President 1000 
Immediate Past President.......... 100 
Past President 50 





District Activity for each year as: 


Committee Member .................. 200 
Committee Chairman ................. 400 
SS eS ee eee 400 
PSI ACR a een 2000 
Lieutenant Governor ...............06 800 
Ea 2 a 3000 
Immediate Past Governor.......... 400 
PR MOWNNOMNOR a cccisonnxadecvsccssccesérsene 200 


International Activity for each year 
as: 


Committee Member .................... 300 
Committee Chairman. ................ 800 
MN on icone kt wavaveseciouees 1500 
IIE cciicesinncorsssiuscveniouasbcsconwe 3000 
ke i | a ce 1500 
I sa 10000 
Immediate Past President........ 2000 
ARG A OMOUIIING - cnsvssiscoseskeseosdacienses 500 


Equipped with this information, the 
Committee on Elections should be able 
to measure the available timber and 
select the most outstanding nominees 
for election as officers and directors for 
the ensuing calendar year, at the an- 
nual meeting to be held according to 
the Standard Form for Club By-Laws, 
as early in November as_ possible. 
Some may differ as to the number of 
points listed above but if this scale is 
applied to all prospective nominees, it 
naturally is equitable to all. 


Suggestions for the President-Elect 


Immediately following his election, 
the president-elect, with the knowledge 
of the incumbent administration, should 
circulate a questionnaire requesting re- 
plies from every member to the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Suggest three worthwhile objec- 
tives for the club to initiate dur- 
ing next year’s administration, 
that are within the general scope 
of the club’s personnel and finan- 
cial ability, that can be com- 
pleted with reasonable prompt- 
ness and to which the commu- 
nity will respond. 

(2) Suggest corrective measures, if 
possible, whereby the internal 
management of the club may be 
improved, during next year’s 
administration. 

(3) What committee would you be 
willing to serve with next year 
to assist in accomplishing the 
administrative program, 

On or about this time, the president- 
elect will be required to attend the 
District or Divisional School of Lead- 
ership Training, which will offer addi- 
tional enlightenment as to district and 
International policies and administra- 
tive objectives for the ensuing year. 
This occasion will also provide an op- 
portunity for planning inter-club ac- 
tivities beyond the local club responsi- 
bilities. Kiwanis Internationa] has pro- 
vided unlimited printed material to 
assist the club, the most important of 
which is the Manual for Club Officers. 
The president-elect must study and 
absorb all of this information in order 
to assume an intelligent and aggressive 
leadership. 
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This information plus friendly co- 
operation with the retiring adminis- 
tration, as to unfinished projects, will 
enable the president-elect to formulate 
a tentative outline of administrative 
policies sufficiently detailed for pres- 
entation to the board of directors- 
elect. This tentative outline should 
give consideration to a well rounded 
program of budgeted activity. The in- 
itiative and leadership of the president- 
elect in presenting the outline will in- 
spire confidence and enthusiasm and all 
of the officers and directors will, in 
approving the program, become com- 
mitted to support the administrative 
policies. 


Selecting Committees 


The president-elect should then pro- 
ceed with the careful selection of all 
necessary club committees, including 
the standing committees provided by the 
standard club by-laws, and such spe- 
cial committees as may be required to 
accomplish special proposed objectives. 
Having definitely outlined the club’s 
activities for the ensuing year and be- 
ing equipped with full information as 
to each member’s record for committee 
aptness, the task of intelligent selec- 
tion is greatly simplified. Each chair- 
man should first be personally solicited 
and if the appointment is agreeable, 
full coéperation should be secured in 
the selection of such additional com- 
mittee members as may be necessary 
to complete the personnel. The vice 
president-elect should prove to be of 
valuable assistance in this most im- 
portant administrative problem, as he 
is usually held responsible for com- 
mittee activities and should assist in 
the selection of each committee. 

Written letters of appointment should 
then be prepared enclosing a list of 
the names, addresses and _ telephone 
numbers of the committee chairman and 
members thereof. Printed pamphlets, 
covering the standardized committees 
should be obtained, without charge, 
from International, and sent to the re- 
spective chairman of each committee. 
The letters of appointment should also 
set forth an outline of specific local 
committee objectives, stating the date 
by which such objectives must be at- 
tained, and offering concrete sugges- 
tions to assist in the prompt completion 
thereof. The letters of appointment 
should specify dates for regular com- 
mittee meetings and budgeted expense 
provisions. All committees should be 
urged to meet prior to the beginning 
of the year to discuss their respective 
programs, as suggested by the presi- 
dent-elect and to consider further pos- 
sibilities for additional service. 

The president-elect should then tabu- 
late the entire program of activity in 
a diary arranged to provide for suffi- 
cient advance notices with careful 
follow-up memoranda, to insure the 
continuous progress of the plan during 
every day, week and month of the year. 
This type of administrative planning 
cannot fail to produce results. 
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Charity Steps Out of Horse-and-Buggy Stage 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 


President, Community Federation of Boston; 
Vice-Chairman, National Citizens Committee, 


ECENTLY three New England 
R cities, Providence, Rhode Island, 

Hartford and New Haven, Con- 
necticut, decided to find out how 
much they were spending for all 
charitable and welfare purposes and 
to compare notes on the basis of their 
total annual bills. They used the ma- 
chinery and facilities of their local 
community chests for this purpose 
and included agencies administered 
under private auspices, as well as lo- 
cal, public, state or federal agencies 
that were giving service to the citizens. 
The results were interesting. Relief, 
health, recreation, care of children 
and its other welfare services were 
costing Providence nearly $6,500,000, 
Hartford $5,400,000 and New Haven 
$4,500,000. Reduced to a comparable 
population base, this meant that Provi- 
dence was spending $25.56 per capita, 
Hartford $31.35 and New Haven 
$27.70. 

Cleveland and Detroit did the same 
thing two years ago and found their 
annual bills to be $32,500,000 and 
$23,200,000 respectively, while Chi- 
cago has recently estimated that its 
cost is in the neighborhood of 
$120,000,000. 


A Big Business Not Always 
Well Handled 


Accustomed as we have become in 
recent, years to the expenditure of 
huge sums for emergency relief, fig- 
ures such as these command attention. 
The business of providing for the re- 
lief of those who are unemployed or 
unemployable, of caring for the sick, 
of providing recreation for our urban 
population, has become one of the 
“big businesses’”’ in each and every 
local community. Yet most communi- 
ties are still in the “‘horse-and-buggy” 
stage, where a few people think of 
social-welfare service in terms of a 
hospital in which they are interested, 
a few more in terms of an agency 
caring for dependent children or pro- 
viding nursing service, while the man 
in the street thinks of it only as the 
provision for relief about which he 
reads every day in the papers. In their 
totality, however, these are services 
which cost more and reach many more 
families than our public schools, and 
in regard to which intelligent plan- 
ning and coérdination are essential] in 
the interest of economy and efficiency, 
as well as of the human needs of the 
recipients of the service. 


Where Does the Money Go? 

What are the specific services rep- 
resented by these expenditures and 
where do the funds to provide them 
come from? In the three New England 
cities, between one-third and one-half 
of the money went to pay for direct 
relief. In comparison with pre-depres- 
sion years, both the total and the pro- 
portion are of course abnormal, but 
it is the only category in which this 
is the case. The next-largest single 
item of expenditure was for hospital 
care, representing roughly between 
one-sixth and one-seventh in the dif- 
ferent communities. Much less in 
amount, nevertheless third in rank, 
were the expenditures for public rec- 
reation and youth programs. Provi- 
sion for mental defection and care for 
mental diseases came next. Following 
these was a wide range of services for 
which expenditures from a few cents 
to two dollars per capita were required 
—care of children away from their 
own homes, both institutional and 
non-institutional; care of the aged; 
correctional and protective work for 
children and adults; nursing; clinics 
and dispensaries, and care of the tran- 
sient and homeless. 


Where Does It Come From? 


Where does the money come from to 
pay for these services? Of the three 
New England cities, New Haven found 
that 58.5 per cent came from tax 
funds supplied either by the local, 
state or federal governments, and 41.5 
per cent from private funds, either 
in contributions or in direct payment 
to the beneficiary; Hartford found 
that 62.4 per cent came from tax 
funds and 387.6 per cent from private 
sources, and Providence 68.9 per cent 
and 381.1 per cent respectively. The 
abnormal relief situation again some- 
what distorts the picture, as compared 
with pre-depression days, for of this 
huge total the proportion supplied 
from local, state and national tax 
funds ranged from 70.2 per cent in 
Hartford to 87.6 per cent in Provi- 
dence. The field of service in which 
private funds supplied the largest pro- 
portion of support was that of recrea- 


Charles Francis Adams was Secre- 
tary of the Navy in President Hoover’s 
Cabinet. He was also an honorary 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Wash- 

ington, D. C. 


1935 Mobilization for Human Needs 


tion and character-building. In Hart- 
ford 87.6 per cent of the money for 
this work came either from contribu- 
tions or as payment for service; in 
New Haven, 82.7 per cent and in 
Providence 75.8 per cent. 


Danger of Overlapping 


When we look at the administrative 
pattern under which these funds are 
expended and these services rendered, 
we find it extremely complex and diffi- 
cult to unravel. In Hartford the pri- 
vate services are administered by 63 
private agencies, each of course inde- 
pendent and autonomous in its own 
field. The tax funds are spent by 21 
metropolitan and town departments, 
and by an exactly equal number of 
agencies and institutions, which are 
directly administered by either the 
county, state or federal government. 

The picture in New Haven and 
Providence, and indeed in every other 
urban community, while differing in 
detail, is basically the same. Despite 
the fact that many individual families 
are the recipients of all, or a majority, 
of the service which these communities 
are equipped to render, the admin- 
istrative groups are manifold, and co- 
herent and logical community-plan- 
ning for them is in its infancy. 
Specialization is, of course, essential 
and desirable. The task of giving hos- 
pital care to a dependent child is a 
very different task from that of pro- 
viding for its supervision in a foster 
home, even if it is the same child. 

The danger is that a community will 
spend too much of its money for hos- 
pitals and too little for foster homes, 
or that the hospital and the child- 
caring agency will fail to get together 
and jointly make the best plans for 
the social and health needs of that 
particular child. No one would ques- 
tion that certain services in the com- 
munity must be supported by tax 
funds and administered by govern- 
mental agencies, or that other services 
should be developed and _ supported 
under private auspices. 

The danger is that services will 
overlap or actually compete with each 
other, and that other services needed 
in a well rounded program of preven- 
tive and constructive work may be ne- 
glected. 

In other words, with the entrance 
of our community welfare services 
into the area of “bigness,” central 

(Turn to page 538) 
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The International Community 


one which should give  serious- 

minded citizens in all countries a 
great deal of concern. In a very real 
sense it may be said that the Great 
War which commenced in 1914 has 
never really ended. The military phase 
of that war was officially ended with 
the signing of the Armistice on the 
lith of November, 1918. There were 
many throughout the world who at that 
time still believed in “a war to end 
war,” and who hoped that in connec- 
tion with the terms of settlement ar- 
rangements might be made to build up 
a world organization for the mainten- 
ance of peace which would make future 
wars impossible. The story of that at- 
tempt and its apparent failure are well 
known. 

What really happened at the signing 
of the Armistice was that military ac- 
tivity ceased, but since that time there 
has been going on an economic war 
among the nations no less deadly in its 
effects, and with even greater possibil- 
ities of ultimate disaster. Vain at- 
tempts have been made from time to 
time to reconstruct the international 
community, and to create economic ma- 
chinery which will enable the peoples 
of the world to make use of their labour 
power, and to exchange the products of 
their labour to the mutual advantage 
of all. These efforts have for the most 
part failed, with the result that we are 
now living in a world greatly impover- 
ished, and making inadequate use of 
the facilities for the production of 
wealth at its disposal. 


*Address delivered before the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict Convention, Vancouver, B. C., August 20, 1935. 


Tox international situation today is 
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Showing @ portion of the large endlence at the tenth anniversary of the dedicati 
Vv The occasion was a very impressive one. 


‘ancouver, B. C. 


This situation cannot do otherwise 
than result in lower standards of liv- 
ing throughout the world. The stand- 
ard of living which had been built up 
throughout the Nineteenth and early 
part of the Twentieth Century had been 
attained as a result of a large measure 
of international codperation. In spite 
of the fact that tariff systems were in 
operation in most countries, there was 
a great deal of freedom of exchange of 
commodities between countries, and 
there was also a great deal of freedom 
in the movement of people. The vast 
areas of the North American continent 
were entirely free to the peoples of the 
white race, with the exception of those 
mentally or physically deficient, and 
the criminal class. 

There was also a very great freedom 
in the international movement of capi- 
tal. Business morality and integrity, 
the faithful keeping of contracts, had 
developed to a high degree in all civil- 
ized communities throughout the Nine- 
teenth Century. The result was that 
international investment developed to a 
large degree. No longer was it neces- 
sary for the investor to place his money 
in his own locality where he could give 
personal supervision to its use. 

There was also practically unlimited 
freedom in the international exchange 
of ideas. The censorship of news, and 
the censorship of ideas which is found 
in so many countries today was prac- 
tically unknown. It was on this basis 
of freedom of international intercourse 
that the civilization of pre-war days 
was built up. It was on this basis that 
we were able steadily to improve our 


By DR. W. A. CARROTHERS 


Chairman, The Economic Council, 
Province of British Columbia 


standards of living; it was on this basis 
that we were able to make use of the 
various forms of power which were 
harnessed to the service of man and 
which resulted in an undreamt of in- 
crease in the production of wealth. 

But with this freedom of interna- 
tional intercourse there were also in- 
ternational jealousies, some countries 
appeared to be securing a _ greater 
share in this world production of 
wealth than others. This jealousy nat- 
urally led to antagonisms which the 
wisdom, or lack of wisdom, of states- 
men in 1914 failed to resolve. The ar- 
bitrament of arms was resorted to as a 
solution. This, as is now well recog- 
nized, proved no solution, but merely 
served to aggravate antagonism. 


Patriotism Has Its Tragedies 

Love of one’s own country appears 
to be almost in the nature of a natural 
human instinct. Most people at some 
time thrill at the thought of their coun- 
try. Patriotism is a noble feeling be- 
cause it is the result of the identifica- 
tion of the interests of the individual 
with the interests of the community. 
In spite of our individualism, our nat- 
ural home is the community. Because 
of this there are in every country 
thousands, aye, millions of people who 
are prepared to give their lives for 
their country, even though they them- 
selves have little personal stake in the 
community. ° 

The tragedy of patriotism is that it 
may be used by special] interests in the 
community for selfish and vicious ends. 


(Turn to page 537) 
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Constitution Celebration in Washington 


UST about anywhere one went in 

Washington, D. C., Tuesday, Sep- 

tember 17, there seemed to be a cele- 
bration having to do with the United 
States Constitution. Bands _ blared, 
soldiers, sailors, marines, veterans and 
representatives of patriotic organiza- 
tions marched and flags waved from 
the thousands of places Washington has 
for flags to wave from. Speeches and 
addresses and orations were literally 
all over the place. Every hotel had been 
booked up for special Constitution Day 
luncheons. At the base of Washington 
Monument a group of players were 
dramatizing the framing, presentation 
and acceptance of the Constitution. In 
all fairness it should be noted paren- 
thetically that not a few of the ad- 
dresses were tinged with a lot of politi- 
cal significance. 

Washington was certainly taking its 
Constitution Day observance with tre- 
mendous seriousness. And to help 
things along the weather was clear and 
cool with a delightful crispness. 

Amid all of the planned and re- 
hearsed celebrations, luncheons, speech- 
ifying and pageantry was a simple 
ceremony which drew to West Po- 
tomac Park on Constitution Avenue a 
fair sized little army of photographers, 
newspaper reporters and correspon- 
dents, press association writers and 
news reel operators. There had to be a 
strong set of real reasons for this pil- 
grimage of news writers and photog- 
raphers. There was. 

Near the recently renamed street 
known as Constitution Avenue in West 
Potomac Park is a little oak tree. It 
was planted September 17, 1934, by 
Dr. William J. Carrington, then Presi- 
dent of Kiwanis International and 
christened “United States Constitution 
Oak.” A bronze tablet tells all about 
it and the Kiwanis emblem gleams in 
no more honored spot. 

Around this little oak tree, pretty 
little thing about five feet high, per- 
fectly formed, stood a group of Ki- 
wanians, very much in earnest. This 
young tree is a direct acorn descendant 
of the famous Charter Oak of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, destroyed in 1856. 

Enriching the roots of this U. S. 
Constitution Oak, symbolic of strength 
and steadfastness, was soil taken from 
the graves of the ten immortals who 
framed the Constitution, and the earth 
was dampened with water drawn from 
the fountains in the capitols of the 
forty-eight states of the Union and 


from the capitol at Washington. That’s 
why these men were dispatched from 
city rooms and press associations to 
West Potomac Park. It was a unique 
celebration, a bit of symbolism that 
appealed to the men who handle great 
and important news events. The cere- 
mony was originated and carried 
through by International Trustee Ed- 
win F. Hill and he acted as master of 
ceremonies at the celebration. 

Soil from the grave of every framer 
of the Constitution was authentically 
secured by Trustee Hill after months 
of patient labor, letter writing and ex- 
planations by letter and phone. In 
every case those responsible for the 
care and keeping of the men’s graves 
made the donations willingly and 
gratefully—when they knew just why 
the dirt was wanted. Mayor La Guar- 
dia of New York even had special 
wooden containers made for the soil 
from the three graves in New York. 

Robert H. Edmunds, son of James 
B. Edmunds, past president of the 
Washington club, as “Uncle Sam,” 
spaded the soil around the tree with 


By MERTON S. HEISS 


Convention Manager 


the famous President’s shovel, first 
used by President Woodrow Wilson in 
breaking ground for the Lincoln Mem- 
orial and used by two later Presidents 
in history-making ceremonies. Little 
Margaret Pearson Hunter, daughter 
of Kiwanian and Mrs. Oscar B. Hunter 
as Miss Columbia placed the soil from 
the framers graves around the base 
of the three and little Betty Hall, 
daughter of Kiwanian and Mrs. Custis 
Lee Hall, sprinkled it with the blended 
water. Impressively, benevolently and 
eloquently the Reverend Father Ed- 
ward H. Roach of St. Mathews Roman 
Catholic Church, Kiwanian, pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

Framers of the Constitution were 
George Washington, President of the 
Committee, buried at Mount Vernon; 
James Madison, buried at Montpelier, 
his estate in Orange County, Virginia; 
Edmund Randolph buried in Meade’s 
Chapel cemetery near Berryville, Vir- 
ginia; George Mason, buried in Guns- 
ton Hall, Virginia; George Wythe, 
buried in St. John’s Churchyard, Rich- 
(Turn to page 539) 
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Miss Margaret P. Hunter, dau 


ghter of Kiwanian Cecer B. Heneer of W. 





ashington, who as ‘Miss 


Columbia” sprinkled earth around the tree from the graves of the men who framed the Constitution; 
Robert H. Edmunds, son of James B. Edmunds, past president of the Washington club as “Uncle 
Sam” with the shovel used by Immediate Past International President William J. Carrington in 
planting the Constitution Oak, September 17, 1934; and Miss Betty Hall, daughter of Dr. Custis 
Lee Hall, orthopedic surgeon and member of the club, sprinkling the earth with water from the 
capitols of the 48 states and the United States Capitol. Others include J. Fred Bratney, Fee y B. 
Edmunds, Dr. Hunter and Mrs. Hunter, International Trustee Edwin F. Hill, Rev. Edward H. 
Roach, member of club, Bynum E. Hinton, vice president, George H. Winslow, secretary emeritus, 
Convention Manager Merton S. Heiss. 
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“Shall Kiwanis Under-Privileged Child Work 
Include the Mental Misfits?” 


All Kiwanians are urged to read 
this carefully prepared article con- 
cerning an important social prob- 
lem. From his expert knowledge 
of the subject Kiwanian Nash 
presents not only the extent of the 
prevailing conditions but he points 
out just what Kiwanis clubs can do 
about it in their own communities. 
ested in under-privileged children, 


K and an examination of the reports 


of the clubs during the past few years 
reveals great activity in the direction 
of assisting handicapped children to a 
better chance to enjoy the world about 
them and to make something of them- 
selves. It is apparent from these re- 
ports that Kiwanis activities have con- 
centrated on the physically handi- 
capped, the crippled children, the tu- 
bercular, the blind and deaf, the mal- 
nourished children, and recreational ac- 
tivities for all children. It is impossi- 
ble to make an estimate as to the 
amount of good which has been ac- 
complished through Kiwanis activities 
in these directions, and certainly there 
is no disposition here to advocate that 
this work is of small significance. 


IWANIS has always been inter- 


The Problem of Personal 
Maladjustment 

It has become evident to those who 
have been interested in problems of 
childhood and of adolescence that phys- 
ical handicaps are not the most im- 
portant problem in child development 
today. Thousands of children in our 
schools are suffering from what is 
called personal handicaps, including 
such factors mental and nervous 
difficulties, mental deficiency and cer- 
tain pre-delinquent tendencies which 
more definitely limit their field of de- 
velopment and are more serious to so- 
ciety than many forms of physical dis- 
order. 

This picture of a county presented 
below may serve as background for the 
discussion which follows. It should be 
noted that these data make no refer- 
ence to the much greater number of 


as 


e 
The author of this very informative 
article is chairman of the Under- 


privileged Child Committee of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Lawrence, Kansas. He 
is also President of the Kansas State 
Society for Mental Hygiene. 


By BERT A. NASH, Ph. D. 


Director Educational Clinic and Associate Professor of 
Educational Psychology, University of Kansas 


the citizens of this county who are on 
the border line of criminal behavior. 
For each person who actually comes 
into conflict with the social group each 
year there are several who are well on 
the way and an increasing number who 
are in various stages of development in 
these directions. This article is an at- 
tempt to outline some possibilities for 
pioneering in a field which is little 
recognized by people generally. 

1. See statistics at bottom of page. 

2. In addition to these cases in the 
institutions, this county had 600 addi- 
tional cases during the year appear 
before the courts. The estimated cost 
of handling these cases, not including 
any institutionalization, $35, each. 
Total—$21,000.00. 

38. National crime bill estimated to 
be $10,000,000,000 or $83.00 per capita 
for total population of the country. A 
reduction should be made to allow for 
the fact that this county is in a rural 
area and that some of this crime bill 
is already included in 1 and 2, above. 
A conservative estimate of the per cap- 
ita cost of crime for this county is 
therefore placed at $50. Population 
26,000 at $50 per capita, Total $1,- 
300,000. 

Total cost to state and county for 
one year: 

1. Institutional expense....$ 

2. Local cases handled in 
county 

3. Destroyed or lost prop- 
erty, lost time through 

I PI ia nscirtincessectscans 1 


46,613.49 


21,000.00 


,300,000.00 


$1,367,613.49 
in county 


Total 
Total number of 
involved, 
SE MEO TEN eis sctscsssedstesvoeeseecese 685 
Percentage of population................ 2.63 


persons 


Effect in Social Groups 

The seriousness of the problems of 
deficiency or inadequacy must be 
judged not only in terms of the indi- 
vidual concerned, but also in terms of 
the effect upon the social groups of 
having such individuals in their mem- 
bership. There are four major reasons 
for the statement that these mentally 
handicapped children should become of 
more concern to those of us who are 
interested in the development of a hap- 
pier society and in assisting children 
to capitalize all their potentialities as 
well as to live happier and more suc- 
cessful lives. 

First, the number of cases of chil- 
dren who are handicapped in the field 
of mental, emotional and social develop- 
ment far exceeds the number of cases 
suffering from other forms of weakness 
or inadequacy. From five to _ ten 
per cent of our child population is in 
need of some special attention. 

The second major factor concerned 
with the under-privileged “mental” 
types is that people generally have no 
idea as to the extent of the problem 
involved in individual cases. 


Few “Angels” 

The third factor which increases the 
need for attention to these types of 
limitations of children is that there are 
few “angels” around to help them. In 
the case of the physically handicapped 
we have service clubs, the American 
Legion, fraternal organizations and 
even the several states are setting up 
machinery to handle cases of physical 
limitations before the difficulty becomes 
too far advanced. On the other hand, 
children who are emotionally and men- 
tally disturbed and are finding it diffi- 
cult to adjust to the social group 
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A Picture of a Middlewestern County, Population 26,000 


Number of resi- 
dents from this 
in institu 


county 
1. Type of Institution 





PREENE BOX TRBAIES 1 .o.isvicsvisssssecscsacoses 65 
odusks hevhivubiaassourehs 20 

Bee abt dekeubidtlabdaiis 2 

Hospital for Epileptic........................ 17 
Training School, Feebleminded.......... 15 
I AS NINN ois cleretdcbpvancseesenserstise 1 
NN LN Soran c snc varenccvceneinbe 42 
I oe en cseepatcdueossines 16 
ER oe Sy 2 
Boy’s Industrial School...................... 5 
Girl’s Industria] School..................00 2 
ME, CPR aithdsdececeaheysinatunchupeiusesvones 187 


tion—June, 1934 


Total cost of 


Per capita inmates from 
cost of in- this county 
mates to state to state 
$177.31 $11,525.15 
194.99 3,899.80 
174.61 348.22 
262.35 4,459.95 
160.20 2,403.00 
336.23 336.23 
313.90 13,183.80 
354.99 5,679.84 
505.74 1,011.48 
547.18 2,735.90 
515.06 1,030.12 
Average $245.06 $46,613.49 
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around them, have no agencies which 
are set up to assist them, Our schools 
are incapable of this type of work be- 
cause most of our teachers are not now 
trained in this field, and except for a 
few instances where the court system 
has developed clinical activities, or in 
the larger cities where the schools have 
special facilities, there are no organ- 
ized efforts to meet this problem. 

The fourth reason why this type of 
problem is more serious is that children 
who become neurotic and delinquent 
are vastly more expensive to society. 
The cost of doing something for these 
cases after some overt act has brought 
this type of individual into conflict 
with the social group is a staggering 
amount. We have been told recently 
that the institutionalization demands 
for the insane exceeds that of hospital- 
ization for all other types of diseases. 


Pre-delinquent and Neurotic 
Symptoms Neglected 


There are several reasons why we, 
as a social group, have not looked after 
this portion of our under-privileged 
population. The first of these reasons 
is that we have assumed that so long 
as parents were able to keep children 
from any overt act with respect to 
violation of our socially accepted forms 
of behavior the state had no function 
in the development of children. Our 
general attitude is that parents have 
an inalienable right to direct and con- 
trol their children in any way they see 
fit so long as there is no physical mis- 
treatment. This policy has permitted 
parents to turn into society children 
who are handicapped in many ways. 

A second reason why we have over- 
looked this problem of the mentally 
and emotionally under-privileged is that 
we always tend to hide cases of men- 
tal and emotional disorder because of 
certain social stigma which are re- 
flected upon the family where these 
cases occur. 

A third reason why this problem is 
new to many persons is that the diag- 
nosis of the early symptoms of these 
mental, emotional and social limitations 
is not possible in very many communi- 
ties. Every community has its quota 
of delinquents and neurotics, but until 
these cases are definitely adjudged as 
such, people generally are ignorant of 
any of these difficulties which had been 
in the process of development for a 
long period of time. Physicians in all 
communities are able to diagnose early 
symptoms of physical disease and to 
acquaint the family with the potential 
developments which might take place. 
However, most communities have not 
yet found it expedient to set up be- 
havior and psychiatric clinics for the 
early diagnosis of forms of mental or 
personal difficulties. It is probable 
that the seriousness of problems of this 
type will not be fully recognized by 
people generally until we have edu- 
cated them to the point where they are 
as eager to seek early diagnosis in the 
field of mental and social difficulties, as 
they are now eager to consult physi- 
cians in case of physical disorders. 


Some Things Kiwanis Might Do 


Here the question might be raised 
as to what kind of program might be 
suggested which would fit in with the 
Kiwanis program of dealing with un- 
der-privileged children. There are 
many ways of improving the mental, 
emotional and social qualities of our 
children, but it is possible now to make 
only a few suggestions which progres- 
sive Kiwanis clubs might well consider 
in formulating their activity programs. 


1. Secure Mental Health Clinics 


The first suggestion is that every 
community should have behavior and 
mental health clinics. These clinics 
must be operated by trained psychia- 
trists and psychologists, and they can- 
not be inaugurated without a thorough 
study of the needs of the community. 
Kiwanis under-privileged children com- 
mittees could well start a program of 
education of the pneople of the com- 
munity, and especially the school au- 
thorities, as to the needs of children 
in this direction. 


2. Develop Recreational Programs 

A second activity which Kiwanis 
clubs might sponsor much more gener- 
ally is the development of more ade- 
quate recreational and physical pro- 
grams for children, especially in the 
crowded areas. Mental hygienists have 
long recognized that the greatest ene- 
my of mental health is unoccupied lei- 
sure time. Children or adults who 
have nothing to do in their spare time 
are easy prey to unhealthful ideas 
leading to neurotic behavior and to de- 
linquencies. 


3. Sponsor Parent-Education Classes 
A third type of activity which must 
be initiated from some source, and 
which very logically could be a part of 
Kiwanis under-privileged child work 
would be the sponsoring of parent- 
education classes. I have already in- 
dicated that many parents have had 
no training for the role of parenthood, 
and that practically all parents are 
eagerly searching around for some 
guidance so that they may meet the 
challenge which their children present. 
the most complex and the most diffi- 
cult task which we have to perform— 
namely, that of being a parent, is one 
for which the social group demands no 
training. We have somehow assumed 
that not only parents but also teachers 
who must deal with children could 
meet the problems of children by some 
sort of mysterious intuition. We are 
discovering that this intuition just 
does not exist. If each of our com- 
munities could have a series of classes 
for parents where qualified persons 
could discuss child problems with them, 
the general level of child behavior in 
our communities would be improved. 
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4. Legislative Restrictions 
on Marriage 


A fourth suggestion relative to this 
program for the Kiwanis club would 
be to foster agitation for more ade- 
quate legislation dealing with marriage 
and higher standards for the qualifi- 
cations necessary for bringing children 
into the world. Although this prob- 
lem is one which many organizations 
and many persons feel should not be 
handled by legislation, it has become ap- 
parent that the social group will have 
to protect itself in some way against 
the large number of mentally and emo- 
tionally handicapped persons who are 
born each year. At the present time in 
most of our states persons can obtain 
state license to marry if they are able 
to supply the necessary license fee re- 
gardless of the physical condition, the 
personal diseases contracted or the ex- 
tent of mental deficiency. We have no 
way at present of limiting or prohibit- 
ing marriage in most of our states. 
Just what form the restriction upon 
marriage and upon parenthood should 
take is not determined at the present 
time, but there is little question but 
that the only sure way of battling this 
problem of mental and social deficients 
is to make it increasingly difficult for 
weak or incapable parents to bring 
children into the world. Higher require- 
ments along with education of the 
masses of people in simple biological 
and psychological fields must ultimate- 
ly be employed if we are to elevate the 
general level of our social group. 


Kiwanis Must Move On 


The program which I have suggested 
is not presented for the purpose of 
minimizing any of our present activi- 
ties. We must continue our present 
forms of activity until there is evi- 
dence that other organizations, whether 
private or public, are ready to carry 
them forward. The position is taken 
that the Kiwanis organization operates 
under the general policy of pioneering 
in certain fields in an effort to create 
sufficient interest and support on be- 
half of desirable programs. 

At the present time the work for the 
crippled children in many areas has 
been taken over by the states on a 
much more elaborate scale than the 
Kiwanis clubs have been able to carry 
it on. The interest and work of the 
Kiwanis clubs over the country have 
played no little part in the develop- 
ment of public agencies for more ade- 
quately caring for these crippled chil- 
dren. This same condition is true in 
the case of the tubercular and in the 
case of the work for the blind and the 
deaf. In so far as we can relinquish 
any part of our program which is being 
taken over by other organizations and 
the governmental agencies, we have 
the responsibility of seeking out un- 
developed fields of work where the 
needs are great and the recognition of 
the problem is limited, and the mental 
misfit looms large as one of those fields. 
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Vocational Guidance in Action 


Ml E are trying to work out a 
WV ims program of vocational 
guidance for the average 


club. What can we do?” Thus begins 
many a letter from chairman of club 
Committee on Vocational Guidance. 
Before answering this question, it 
might be wise to consider what the 
community is like in which the aver- 
age Kiwanis Club is located. Generally 
speaking, it will be a city of about five 
thousand—most Kiwanis clubs are lo- 
cated in cities of this size.* Coincident- 
ally, the average high school enrolling 
around three hundred students or less 
is found in cities of approximately the 
same size. Taking the Kiwanis club 
membership as a basis for picturing the 
vocations represented in this commun- 
ity, one would expect to find several 
doctors, 


lawyers, dentists, nurses 
teachers, engineers, tradesmen (such 
as plumbers, electricians, carpenters, 


auto mechanics) business vocations in- 
cluding grocery stores, men’s clothing 
stores, ladies’ ready-to-wear, hardware 
stores, department stores, perhaps, 
even manufacturers of various prod- 
ucts. A careful survey of the commun- 
ity will probably reveal 50 to 75 dif- 
ferent occupations. 

There are at least three different 
things which can be done to make an 
active program. 


What Can Your Club Do? 


1. The Kiwanis club can assist mate- 
rially in securing vocational informa- 
tion for the schools and libraries. Many 
of the schools have been financially 
handicapped, and some assistance from 
the Kiwanis club in securing occupa- 
tional information would be most deep- 
ly appreciated. Much information is 
available from professional organiza- 
tions for the asking. The United States 
Office of Education publishes a series 
of vocational monographs at five cents 
each. The Kiwanis Club of Lewistown, 
Montana, purchased a travelling library 
for rural children in addition to pro- 
viding vocational information for city 
children. This travelling library was 
placed in charge of the county super- 
intendent and has been travelling about 
from school to school throughout the 
country. Teachers and students are 
enthusiastic about this service. A list 
of the books used is available upon re- 
quest. This has been a simple, yet very 





“Approximately 700 clubs are in cities of 5,000 
population or less; about 350 clubs in cities be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000; and about 325 in cities 
between 10,000 and 20,000, 


By L. O. BROCKMANN 


Member, International Committee on Vocational Guidance; Director, 
Vocational Guidance, Fergus County High School, Lewistown, Montana 


effective vocational guidance activity, 
one which could be undertaken by many 
clubs. 

2. A second activity in which the Ki- 
wanis club can take part is that of 
counselling boys and girls. Probably 
Kiwanians generally would not care 
to undertake this activity but no doubt 
in each club several men will be found 
who have the interest, the point of 
view, and breadth of understanding, to 
give friendly advice on vocations to 
young people. Boys and girls need 
friendly advice during perplexing 
times like these. Not only is the selec- 
tion of a vocation uppermost in their 
minds, but also problems of selecting 
the right high school course, the col- 
lege they are going to attend, and many 
problems connected with getting the 
first job. Technical analysis of the in- 
dividual through aptitude testing 
should be left for the schools to do, 
for they are equipped to render this 
service more accurately than Kiwanis 

8. Kiwanians can provide excellent 
exploratory vocational experience and 
vocational training for students of the 
junior or senior level of high school. 

There is need for such a vocational 
guidance activity at this time, when 
boys and girls are very perplexed about 
what there is to do. Sampling life’s 
activities is much better than reading 
about it in books. In times past, boys 
and girls have had real experiences as 
part of their natural development. 
With the extreme mechanization of so- 
ciety at the present time, these boys 
and girls have been denied such an 
opportunity. 

The community should organize to 
provide boys and girls experience that 
will help them develop a wholesome 
personality. Twelve years spent in 
school without real experience is very 
apt to make the young man or woman 
quite dependent. Some form of real 
experience should be provided in an 
organized way to develop self-con- 
fidence and to permit the young boy 
or girl to find a vocational level suit- 
able for his interests and abilities. 


Systematic Program 


A systematic program of this kind 
would be about as follows: 

Boys and girls would spend about 
three hours a day in some store, shop, 
or office, receiving experience and train- 
ing in a vocation of their choice, Ki- 
wanians, as employers, should obligate 
themselves to give fundamental train- 
ing, make reports, and to supervise the 


student’s training program, to give a 
breadth of experience, rather than a 
narrow, limited experience. 

Some officer of the school, principal, 
coérdinator or teacher, should act as 
supervising agent or coérdinator for 
the school to assist the boys and girls 
in selecting their occupation, find 
places for them, and to give help on 
problems arising in connection with the 
training work. 

The Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the Kiwanis club can materially as- 
sist the school representative by find- 
ing places for boys and girls, and pro- 
moting the activity among boys and 
girls and professional men who are 
not Kiwanians. 


Give Them Some Experience 


Students should be given credit for 
this experience so that they may be 
released from school without handi- 
capping themselves for graduation. 
Placements for this experience are 
probably best made in the spring of 
the year for the fall term. This pro- 
vides adequate time to study the stu- 
dent’s interests, aptitudes, and abili- 
ties, so that a student may be placed 
for occupational experience in a voca- 
tion in which he is really interested. 

This arrangement of giving stu- 
dents actual experience in vocations, 
that is, of letting them sample their 
life work is really putting the objec- 
tives of vocational guidance into prac- 
tice. Here is a chance for Kiwanians 
to help students in selecting, preparing 
for, entering upon, and progressing in 
an occupation, It makes possible an 
active vocational guidance program in 
a way that is real for Kiwanians and 
for boys and girls in the community 
in which such a program is sponsored. 
All too frequently, much is said about 
the desirability of vocational guidance 
work, but little is accomplished in 
actually carrying on the desired guid- 
ance services. It brings vocational 
guidance out of the realm of theory 
into the lives of the boys and girls. 

There are other vocational guid- 
ance activities that can be undertaken 
besides the three just mentioned which 
larger clubs can undertake. I am con- 
cerned in this article primarily with 
the average clubs located in average 
communities where most of the young 
boys and girls of America are found. 
More action on vocational guidance 
activities will help Kiwanians to serve 
young people of the United States and 
Canada more adequately than ever. 
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| AM A COWARD 


By ROE FULKERSON 


deaths, a brave man but one. The statement is un- 
true, for I am still here, and I have been a coward more 
than a thousand times. 

I have two phobias. I am afraid of a knife. When my 
wife takes a baked ham out of the refrigerator and begins 
to slice it toward herself, I cringe like a craven and look the 
other way. Had I ever been a soldier, and a bayonet charge 
headed in my direction, I would have thrown away my 
gun and made my way to safety in nothing flat! 

I am afraid of high places. A girl stood on the edge 
of the Grand Canyon and exclaimed “‘Holy Mackerel!” If 
you have never seen the Grand Canyon, that describes it 
as well as Burton Holmes could. If you have been there, 
you realize that describes it as well as you could. It is 
the same way about us folks who have a fear of high 
places. If you have it, you know that no words of mine 
can describe it. It is not that you are afraid you will 
fall. You know you are going to, and you have an irre- 
sistible impulse to jump and end the suspense. 

But the best evidence of my cowardice has been my 
fear that I would some day be unable to make a living. 
I have always been a coward about the future. All my 
life I have wanted to go to Europe. I have never been 
because Iam a coward. My trip to Europe is like the roof 
on the cabin described in the Arkansas Traveler. You will 
recall that when it was raining, the owner could not fix 
it. When it was not raining, it didn’t need fixing. When I 
have had plenty of money, I couldn’t go to Europe because 
business was so good. When I was broke or badly bent, 
I couldn’t leave because business was so bad. But I have 
always intended to go some time, 

Since the days when I read Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Herman Melville, I have had a wild desire to live on one 
of the South Sea Islands. I have always been too big a 
coward to go. Before I was married, I thought too much 
of establishing myself in business so I could go in ease, 
and since I have been married, of course I have had the 
future security of my wife to consider. I know now that 
I will never see an atoll. I am too old to ride a surf 
board anyhow, and if I saw a dusky maiden doing the hula, 
I would probably be embarrassed. 

I never felt that I could enjoy my home until I got 
the mortgage off it, and by the time that was accomplished, 
I felt that with a baby in the offing, I should have a coun- 
try place so I could get him out of the city heat in summer, 
so I put back the mortgage! The pronoun “him” was not 
used by accident. The fact that “he” turned out to be 
a “her” did not affect the project in the least. 

Then came the time when I had to look back over my 
shoulder to see my future! I had arrived at the time all 
the planning had been done for. Did I relax and enjoy 
myself? I did not! I was still the coward I had always 
been. When I had cleaned up that second mortgage, I 
began to be a coward about the baby’s future. I must 
set aside an educational fund. I must be prepared for 
sickness, because now there were three of us to get sick! 

I am a nut for insurance because I am a coward. I had 
to play it safe, so I am paying for life, fire, theft, hurri- 
cane, accident, automobile, lightning and every other kind 
of insurance I can get on myself and my possessions. I 
am a coward and afraid of what may happen in the future. 
The fact that I have never collected a penny on any of 
these policies has no bearing on my cowardice. 


G aca bright man has said that a coward dies a thousand 





I am now living in that future for which I planned so 
carefully. Am I happy? I am not! The depression re- 
duced the value of the things in the safe deposit box. 
Some it wiped out entirely. So I am scared again. I 
haven’t as much stored away as I used to have, and the 
thought makes me jittery! 

All my life, because I am a coward, I have lived in a 
future which has never come, and which will never come. 
The future is like tomorrow, always ahead of us. The 
chances are that some day I will pitch forward and my nose 
will hit the period key on this typewriter and I will come 
to a full stop, a coward to the end. 

There is no more sense to any of it than there is to my 
fear of a sharp instrument or my fear of high places. It 
is true, and that is that. 

What is the result? I have never really lived. I have 
always expected to live some time in the future. I have 
swapped a very happy present which I am sure of, for a 
future which at best is doubtful. 

Far be it from me to suggest for an instant that insur- 
ance is wasted money. Far be it from me to hint that 
the owning of one’s own home is poor policy. I am the 
last person who would advise any man against that fund 
laid up against a rainy day. I am only saying that I have 
been and still am a coward, afraid to live up to my present 
opportunities for happiness, because I am afraid of that 
future which never came any more than a knife wound. 

Most of what has preceded is apologia. I have just 
done a thing which, for a coward, is absolutely reckless. 
Never mind what it is, but I have dug deep into savings 
and investments and spent some money I had saved. I 
have decided that the future I have been waiting for and 
preparing for, is here. I am shooting the whole nickel 
in an investment in present happiness. I missed my trip 
to Europe and my expedition into the South Seas, but I 
am realizing another dream, and in spite of myself I find 
that I am a coward still. I am “‘What if-ing” myself into 
unhappiness when I should be realizing happiness. 

Most of the eyes which run along these lines belong 
to younger men than I. Many of them are reading it with- 
out glasses. I am hoping that I can get into their heads the 
thought that if a man puts in years saving and scrimping 
as a means to an end, in time the savings and the scrimp- 
ing may become an end in themselves. The old idea that 
the time for taking tarts is when they are passing, is a 
good one. It should be remembered that the future is 
like the fabled pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. It 
recedes as the pursuer advances, being just as far away 
at the end of the chase as it was at the beginning. 

It is the present spending which brings present joy. The 
small sums we spend in the work of Kiwanis, in bringing 
a surprise bunch of roses to the woman we love, in theatre 
tickets and dinners at our favorite restaurants, in new 
books or a new piano, in strawberries out of season, in 
trips to Europe or a new car, are the only sums we have 
any guarantee of. 

The happy laughs of today around the Kiwanis tables, 
the joyous excursions with the wife and the youngsters, 
the delighted smiles on the faces of people whose dreams 
we can make come true, are the only sure things. 

“Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He, who can call today his own: 

He who, secure within, can say 

Tomorrow, do thy worst, for I have lived today.” 
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Bird Sanctuary in Kingsville, Ontario 


IRDS of North America migrate 
from one country to another. A 
large number nest and raise their 
young and spend the spring and sum- 
mer in Canada, but as fall approaches 
they fly to the southern regions of the 
United States. Therefore as the birds 
country, there 


are natives of no one 
exists a migratory bird treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada 


which arbitrates laws so that all game 
birds on the continent that migrate 
are afforded equal protection in both 
countries. 

It is now thirty-six since I 
first noticed a decrease in various spe- 


years 


cies of birds on the continent, both 
among the song and _ insectiverous 
birds and also among game birds. 


When I began my investigation of the 


causes of the decrease in ducks and 
geese I found an answer in the in- 
creased number of hunters and the 


use of the automatic pump gun. Man 
appeared to be devoting too much time 
to the killing of game girds and not 
enough to their welfare and protection, 
Thus, I conceived the idea of starting 
a sanctuary, a place where birds would 
find shelter, artificial food and protec- 
tion from the guns of hunters. Not 
possessing wealth I was unable to build 
large ponds, but as I was engaged in 
the brick manufacturing business I 
turned one rather large clay pit into 
a lake, fenced it off, and posted my 
invitation to the birds. 

I first purchased a pair of wild 
geese, clipped their wings, and placed 
them in the pond. Then I scattered 
corn around and sat back to see others 
swoop down. This was in 1904, and I 
continued to scatter corn until 1908 
before there was any addition to the 
two geese I had placed there. That 
is how scarce wild geese were at that 
time. The first visit brought eleven 
geese, and these remained about eight 





weeks before they flew away. They 
returned the following year with twen- 
ty-two others, remaining eight weeks. 
In 1910 more than 300 dropped in to 





Jack Miner, Canadian naturalist, about to liberate 
a tagged Canada goose to study its route of 
migration. 


“It is no exaggeration to say that the 
sanctuary of Jack Miner at Kingsville 
is world famous. From all quarters of 
this continent and from the lands be- 
yond the sea, visitors each year make a 
pilgrimage to this shrine at Kingsville, 


to view a work, the fame of which has 
travelled far and wide. Mr. Miner is 
today one of the great naturalists of 


the world, and has been the means of 

instilling in countless young hearts a 

deep and lasting love of birds and all 

the wild things of nature.”—Editorial 
in the Toronto Globe-Editor. 








Bight native whistling swans at Jack Miner’s Bird Sanctuary, Kingsville, 
Canada. Each swan went over Niagara Falls and was crippled. 
doctored and now act as 


were taken here, 





decoys. 


By JACK MINER 


see me, while in 1911 there were so 
many that it was impossible to make 
any sort of a count. To present some 
idea how many have come each year 
since that time, it requires a fund of 
$20,000 every year to purchase food. 

Thus the sanctuary idea, and the 
idea to artificially feed the waterfowl, 
has proved itself. After twenty-six 
years of work I am convinced of its 
success as a measure for protection. 

Fifteen years ago the _ beautiful 
white whistling swans were reduced to 
hundreds and were in danger of be- 
coming extinct. The proper protective 
measures were taken and today there 
are more than 50,000 whistlers on the 
continent. Four years ago I visited 
Niagara Falls and found that these 
birds were being caught by the hun- 
dreds in death traps. It seems that 
on the water of Lake Erie fifteen miles 
above the falls, the swans go for their 
first northern migration, and it is here 
that they are trapped. 

We had a few at first. Last sum- 
mer more than 4,000 of these beauti- 
ful birds spent from a month to six 
weeks along the lake shore at Kings- 
ville where the government furnishes 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police to 
protect them both day and night. 

Not only do the ducks and geese 
find shelter on the sanctuary, but 
around the ponds have been planted 
several rows of evergreen trees which, 
while serving as a windbreak, shelter 
many song and insectiverous birds. 

What pleases me most is that since 
my sanctuary has succeeded there 
have been hundreds started by the 
provincial and dominion governments 
of Canada, In the United States count- 
less hundreds have been established. 

Wherever there are birds there must 
be a sanctuary, especially if man con- 
tinues to dwell upon the slaughter, 
rather than protection. 





One group of wild Canada geese on the Jack Miner Bird Sanctuary. As 
many as possible are — and tagged to study their route of migration 


‘or scientific knowledge. 
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Che International 


LEADERS - - TRAINED, 


SIGNIFICANT emphasis has long been placed by 
A Kiwanis upon the adequate training of the officers 

of the various units of our organization. The con- 
tribution of enthusiasm to the successful carrying forward 
of official responsibilities is not overlooked, but the fact is 
squarely faced that mere enthusiasm will not advance 
genuine leadership very much unless there is a full 
knowledge through training in official duties. Training 
plus enthusiasm produces the largest results for club and 
district administration. 

At the International Council in 1928 the suggestion was 
made that Kiwanis adopt a comprehensive plan of leader- 
ship training and the outline for such a plan was presented. 
This plan, put into operation for the training of the officers 
of 1929, has been generally followed each succeeding year. 
Obviously, the plan has been further matured each year 
since then with ever-increasing results for the improvement 
of club and district leadership. 

Under this plan training schools are provided for dis- 
trict officers under the direction of the district governors 
who themselves have received their training at the Inter- 
national Council. Divisional training schools provide edu- 
cation in their duties for club presidents, vice-presidents 
and secretaries under the leadership of lieutenant gover- 
nors who have been trained in the schools for district 
officers. Club training schools for other club officers, direc- 
tors and committee chairmen are then conducted under the 
direction of the club presidents who have been trained in 
their responsibilities at the divisional schools. 

These training schools are not to be confused with con- 
ferences, either divisional or district-wide. The term “train- 
ing schools” has definitely been adopted to emphasize the 
fact that these schools provide definite courses of training 
in the details of district and club administration, and are 
not to be considered in any sense mass meetings or rally- 
ing conferences for the arousing of enthusiasm. 

In addition to these training schools for district and club 
officers there is a place for larger mass gatherings, such as 
mid-year district conferences, divisional conferences, inter- 
club meetings, where addresses and fellowship are planned 
to create a fresh enthusiasm and renewed morale. But it is 
essential to keep in mind the distinct difference between 
these training schools and such conferences. 

The promotion of the general plan for training schools 
is conducted by a special committee of the Board. This 
committee has the responsibility of suggesting the period 
for the various schools and for preparing the suggestive 
curricula for the training courses. 

The schedule for the training schools for the officers of 
1986 has now been determined by this committee, and is 
as follows: 

I. Training school for district governors-elect at Inter- 
national Council (in Chicago), November 7-9, 1935. 

II. Training schoo] for lieutenant governors-elect (in each 
district, district governor-elect presiding), November 
18-23, 1935. 

III. Training school for club presidents and vice-presidents- 
elect (in each division, lieutenant governor-elect pre- 
siding), December 2-7, 1935. 

IV. Training school for club secretaries (in each division, 
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Secre tary’s Page 


NOT JUST PEPPED UP 


held in conjunction with divisional meeting for presi- 
dents and vice-presidents-elect), December 2-7, 1935. 
V. Training school for club officers and directors-elect 
(club president-elect presiding), December 9-14, 1935. 
VI. Training school for club committee chairmen for 1936 
(club president-elect presiding), December 9-14, 1935. 

This schedule is the result of most careful considerat‘on 
of the many problems that are involved and in general will 
probably prove satisfactory to most districts. It provides 
for a week between the training school for district officers 
and divisional training schools, which gives an opportunity 
for the lieutenant governors responsible for the divisional 
schools to digest and appropriate their training received 
at the district schools for district officers. It is obviously 
advisable that these training schools be held well in advance 
of January 1, when the various officers take up their 
duties, 

The committee will soon issue bulletins to district gov- 
ernors-elect giving full details as to courses, curricula, etc., 
for the various schools; bulletins to lieutenant governors- 
elect concerning divisional training schools; and bulletins to 
club presidents in regard to the club training school for 
club officers, directors and committee chairmen. 

It is hoped that this year the leadership training plan 
will be carried out in even a more thorough manner, with 
the training schools being conducted more fully and definite- 
ly under the class method. It is hoped also that the club 
presidents of 1936 will carry through in a much more thor- 
ough and complete manner the club training schools for 
their fellow officers, directors and committee chairmen. The 
application of the training principle has been carried out 
much more fully in the districts and divisions than in the 
clubs. It is at this point that we need to make a significant 
advance. 

Governors, lieutenant governors, and presidents should be 
teachers as well as executives. They will find that by tak- 
ing responsibility for teaching they will better learn their 
own jobs, Through their preparation to train others they 
will gain a certain education for themselves. Obviously 
past officers can also be used effectively as teachers. 

Each year there has been definite improvement in the 
carrying out of our comprehensive plan for the training 
of leaders. We appeal to those responsible for the training 
courses for the 1936 leaders to do their full duty to see to 
it that another significant advance in this training program 
is accomplished this year. 

Let us make certain first that our district and club offi- 
cers have thorough and adequate training in the details of 
their responsibilities. This consciousness of thorough 
preparation is itself a source of inspiration, Also supple- 
ment the teaching program with plans for certain confer- 
ences that will increase enthusiasm and morale, Let’s take 
a still further step forward in having a fully trained as 
well as an enthused leadership. 














NO TIME 
IGHTY thousand of the busiest 
business and professional men 
on this continent find time to spend 
an hour with their friends at Kiwanis 
luncheons once a week. These same 
men find time to do the thirty-five 
thousand Kiwanis activities which are 
done every year. These same men do 
all of the most important business 
and professional work in the towns in which they live. 

Over and over again it has been proved that if you 
want something done, go to the busiest man in town for 
prompt service. The man who is too busy for Kiwanis 
is in a business which is too big for him. Some other 
man should have his job. It is only the little man who 
lets his job get him down. The big man is the man who 
delegates routine duties to his subordinates, thus giving 
himself time for matters of greater importance, who can 
look over the list of Kiwanis activities for a year and say 
that there is nothing in the world of greater importance. 

That kindly poet and good Kiwanian, Armistead Grady, 
once wrote, “ ‘I haven’t time’, I’m prone to say, but when 
I analyze my day, I find it no shorter than the day of any 
other man. The greatest artist of all time, master of 
rhythm and of rhyme, philanthropist, surgeon of fame, 
their days and mine are just the same. I have the dawn, 
the starlit night, high noon is mine and soft twilight. I 
have a day as long and fair, as God gives to man anywhere. 
No man has more than I of time, until I let this gift sub- 
lime, unfilled, stream into yesterday. Then time is lost, 
life thrown away.” 

Yes, we have time. The trouble with some men is that 
they do not take the time which is theirs, and in this fail- 
ure fail in living up to their highest and best. Kiwanis 
offers a splendid opportunity for spending the time we are 
willing to give to those less fortunate than we. 

¢ @ ¢@ 


The man most anxious for credit is least likely to 
deserve it. 


PRESIDENTIAL TIMBER 

a aT aTe HE question of whether the first 
eee. vice president of the Kiwanis club 
° should have a ninety per cent equity 
in the presidency next year, and the 
second vice president be advanced to 
the first vice presidency, will start an 
argument any place where three Ki- 
wanians form a group. 

Opponents of the plan say that 
we can never hope that club members will take the elec- 
tion of a second vice president seriously, even when they 
know he will be president in two years. They also say 
that if a man proves while he is a vice president, that he 
is incompetent, the club will not refuse to elect him presi- 
dent, because it would hurt his feelings. 

So the opponents and the proponents of the plan of 
rotation in office carry on their friendly arguments. Each 
side can point to incidents to support his side of the the- 
ory. It is not the purpose of this editorial to advocate 
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TORIALS 


By ROE FULKERSON 
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either the rotation or the direct-from-the-floor plan of 
presidential elections in Kiwanis clubs. 

It might be well, however, to point out that one organ- 
ization eliminates the danger of electing a weak man be- 
cause he is “next in line’ by having a standing resolution 
that when a man has progressed to the next office below 
president, he must step back into the ranks for a year 
before he is eligible for the presidency. In other words, 
the first vice president is never eligible for the presidency. 

Tempus fugits as usual. Those men who are now first 
vice presidents in clubs where the rotation system pre- 
vails, know they are soon to assume the gavel. Their 
success or their failure will depend on how well they 
budget the year of their presidency. No man can step 
into the chair in a Kiwanis club and preside with any 
credit to himself or success to the club, who has not 
planned in detail what he expects to accomplish and how 
he expects to accomplish it. 

A new president without a definite program of achieve- 
ment is a foregone failure. Kiwanis International lays 
down certain definite objects and objectives, certain ad- 
ministrative policies and plans, but these are not enough. 
Each club should have a definite plan of its own, and each 
president should certainly have some definite ideas of his 
own that he wants to put over during his administration. 
If he expects to be president and has no definite plan for 
his year, he should be convicted in his own mind of aspir- 
ing to an office he is unfitted to fill. 

Mr. Prospective President, it is none too soon for you 
to decide on definite plans for next year, and such plans 
will never be carried out unless put down in black on 
white as a definite program for your year. 

&¢ @ ¢ 


Happiness doesn’t just happen. It is a reward. 


GIVE THEM NAMES 


F we are to carry anything along 

with us for any distance and with 
any comfort, that thing must have a 
handle. Given names were put on 
us as handles, that our friends might 
pick us up with ease and carry us 
along with comfort. John Smith was 
given the “John” to distinguish him 
from all the other Smiths, and in 
order that his friends might use this handle. 

The reason the formal “Mister” is eliminated between 
Kiwanians is that no man calls a fellow he loves “Mister” 
Somebody. The “Mister” is so formal that it prevails 
even among bitter enemies, and always between strangers. 

There is no personality to a box car. For this reason, 
we designate it by a few numbers and a few initials. No 
one is a friend to a box car. No one has any especial 
interest in the life or destiny of a box car. 

When the Government of the United States started so 
many new bureaus that it was impossible for any one to 
remember their long names, and a waste of time and 
energy for newspapers to try to print their long titles, 
the names were abandoned in favor of a string of initials. 
No one loves a bureau as such. No one is interested in a 
bureau except in a strictly selfish way. 
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If A. K. Sniffenbauzer joins Kiwanis, we should do all 
in our power to let the world know that his name is Andy. 
Andy is a fine handle to pick up a friend by. Andy is a 
splendid name to remember. No one can have half as 
enthusiastic a desire to slap an “A. K.” on the back, or 
to clasp warmly the hand of a couple of initials. They 
are not associated in our minds with fellowship. 

We will love “Andy,” and Andy will love us for help- 
ing him out from behind the initials which have been 
wished on him. 


¢ ¢@ ¢@ 


No worthwhile man ever really grows up. 


HOGS AND HUSBANDS 


KIWANIAN insurance man tells 

the story of Pat Hogan who 
owned the finest pig in his part of 
Ireland. It was a valuable pedigreed 
pig which had won the blue ribbon at 
County Kerry Fair and half a dozen 
others. Pat had it insured for ten 
thousand dollars. 

One day Pat was driving his pig 
to a fair with the certainty that he would add yet other 
ribbons to those which now decorated his thatched cottage. 
As the two crossed a grade crossing, the pig stopped to eat 
a potato which had dropped between the rails. Hearing the 
whistle of an approaching train, Pat pulled and pushed at 
the pig, frantically trying to get it out of danger. But it 
was a big, stubborn pig and wouldn’t push easily. Both 
Pat and the pig were killed. 

The widow Hogan promptly received ten thousand dol- 
lars from the insurance company. This was on the life of 
the hog. For Pat’s death she received nothing. Pat was 
the pig’s superior in life, but in death the pig had it on 
him both ways from the Jack. 

Out on the ten thousand dollars pig insurance, the 
widow paid Pat’s debts, which were many. She also paid 
the back taxes on the little thatched cottage, and she 
paid Pat’s funeral expenses. The hog buried Pat, which 
would have humiliated him had he known it. It was al- 
most as though the pig had rooted his grave for him. 

The hog was buried in the ditch, the man in a beauti- 
ful cemetery, although Pat had no pedigree, no blue rib- 
bons and no insurance. 

The Kiwanis insurance man who tells the story draws 
a moral from his simple tale, and the moral is that a 
good hog, well insured, is an asset, while a good hus- 
band uninsured, is a liability, because insurance is based 
on values. 

There are a couple more morals in the tale, but they 
are too obvious to need elaboration. 
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We are the heroes of all our own dreams, and the 
tenants of our every air castle. 


CIVIC CLUBS 


HERE always will be the scoffer, 

the man who sneers at groups 
who, with songs and luncheons, join 
in doing the world’s best work. The 
scoffer compares group codperation 
with the herding of cattle, as com- 
pared with the individual hunting of 
the stronger lion. He stamps his 
feet in his rage at the death of rug- 
ged individualism. 

No man wants rugged individualism in his water sup- 
ply, in his police protection or his fire fighting. No man 
can use rugged individualism in his pork supply, unless 
he enjoys the smell of a pig sty and can kill a hog. 

Modern economic conditions make rugged individualism 
a mere phrase to excuse the user for his inability to co- 
operate with other people and his inability to take part in 
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any procession he cannot lead to that particular destina- 
tion he thinks our civilization should head for. 

In pioneer days, men dug wells, shot meat, built homes 
with their own hands, and tilled the soil with horse drawn 
plows. The man who would permit his rugged individual- 
ism to dictate that he do these same things today, would 
be a laughing stock. 

All civic clubs realize that the day of rugged individual- 
ism is past. The small good one man alone can do in 
community betterment is negligible. It would mean but 
little as an influence for good. The small sums contrib- 
uted by the individual, however, when added to other 
similar sums, make a fund which is a potent power. The 
efforts of an individual for better civic conditions, when 
united with the efforts of half a hundred similarly civic- 
minded men, make a power which office holders and poli- 
ticians dare not ignore. 

Mob madness results from the aggravating contact of 
the members of the mob, each adding to the frenzy of the 
other until the mob as a whole more closely resembles a 
group of savages than a group of civilized men. This 
same group energy, when directed in channels of good, 
works in the same way, each individual being an example 
and an incentive to the rest of the group, until the whole 
group, because of its massing, has an even greater desire 
and a greater power for good. 
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“The worst use you can put a man to, is to kill him.” 
—Rockwell. 


OF WOMEN 


T is not unusual for an author to 

dedicate a book to his wife, with 
the statement that she is at once his 
best friend and his severest critic. 
Most husbands have this feeling to- 
ward wives. If work is the end and 
aim of the world, then women are 
entitled to great credit for keeping 
men at it. If leisure and relaxation 
are the end and aim of civilization, then women are our 
bitterest enemies. 

Inherent in every man is an absolute genius for loaf- 
ing. From the small boy days when he could sit all day 
on a sunflecked creek bank watching a red and green 
float and dreaming his dreams, to the day when he is en- 
sconced in his big chair on the veranda in old age, every 
man is a marvelous loafer. 

But just as mother’s distant voice calling “Jimmeeee!” 
was a summons to weed the onion patch, so, later in life, 
comes the rebuking voice of wife or daughter, shattering 
our dreams and reminding us that the lawn is parched 
or the snow high on the walk to the garage. 

Tramping through the crisp air across a stubble field 
behind a bird dog butters no parsnips. Sitting in a flat- 
bottomed boat casting a lure at a lily pad with bass hope 
in one’s heart, puts nothing in the safe deposit box. 

There are few greater marvels than the way men love 
women, when women are the alarm clocks of life. They 
are the stern call to duty, to neglected work, away from 
the land of day dreams back to the land of dogs to be 
walked, furnaces to be stoked, shelves to be put up, chil- 
dren to be lectured, and all the thousand and one other 
duties which have been wished on husbands and fathers. 

Yet we kiss the rod. We bow the knee. With deep 
sighs we force the assenting smile to unwilling lips. We 
leave the land of loafing and of leisure, of dreaming and 
of dozing, and come back to the world of practical things 
because the whip lash is forever suspended over us by the 
women we love and who love us. 

In an old play by Reynolds are two lines which almost 
sum up the situation. One cannot help but imagine the 
deep sigh which accompanied the couplet. 

“let us rail at women, scorn and flout ’em, 
We may live with, but cannot live without ’em.”’ 
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Achievement Reports for 1934 


Ridgefield Park — Teaneck, New Jersey, Winner in White Division 


INTRODUCTION 
GAIN we welcome the approach of 
A inventory time for the Ridgefield 
Park-Teaneck Kiwanis club and 
set down herewith some of the achieve- 
ments along the lines laid down by 
Kiwanis International. 

We are happy in the thought that 
we have had some smal] part in bring- 
ing our corner of the vineyard nearer 
to a proper conception of the Golden 
Rule and we submit this inventory, not 
to display a bigger and better record 
but that through it, other clubs may 
find suggested means of extending 
their activities. 

We promised Governor Richard Swift 
to help him by bringing our club up 
the line to charter strength. We did 
this. 

We promised to aid his dream for 
two new clubs in the district. We 
sponsored the Paramus Valley club and 
we attended several preliminary and 
subsequent sessions of the Schraalen- 
burgh Valley club, sponsored by Hack- 
ensack. 

We enjoy the continued support and 
confidence of our loyal members, of the 
division, district and Internationa] of- 
ficers and express our appreciation of 
their service. 

We have no better motto to offer than 
that of 1933, “Not for self but for 
others.” 


l. ACTIVITIES 


(A) UNDER-PRIVILEGED CHILD 

The club carried on this activity 
under two major classifications, Medi- 
cal and Health and Food and Work. 

Our medical and health work, super- 
vised by two surgeons, two doctors and 
three various branches of dentistry and 
two pharmacists has been most excel- 
lent and a source of much gratification 
to the club, 

We have contributed 100 first-aid 
kits to children; 120 prescriptions; 165 
prescriptions (at cost); 88 dental 
cases including 11 involved operations; 
67 extractions; 64 hours free clinical 
dental work; 360 home and outside 
visits by physicians; 170 cases free 
medicines; 104 hours free service chil- 
dren’s clinics; 54 cases involving sur- 
gical care. Also there were many 
trivial matters handled by this group 
which were not recorded. 

We sent 16 under-privileged boys to 
camp for one week each, one boy for 
three weeks; and eight boys on week- 
end trips. Furnished transportation 
for 10 other boys to health camps. 
Continuing sixth year supervision 


blind boy now in high school, supply- 
ing some clothing and money to him. 
We furnished food in many cases— 
milk for a total of 120 days; eggs for 
120 days to two children; baby foods 
in 11 cases; coal to three unemployed 
families because of their small chil- 
dren; rent to one family for six months 
because of four small children; cloth- 
ing for 22 small children; 18 Christ- 
mas baskets to families with small 
children; obtained pardon for worthy 
man because of his four children; ob- 
tained employment for eight men each 
having two to seven children enabling 
them to better their living conditions; 
obtained post schoo] and vacation em- 
ployment for 11 boys and four girls; 
coéperating with juvenile court judges 
and recorders in cases of juvenile de- 


linquencies; raised $75 by donations 
and card party for under-privileged 
child fund. 

(B) CITIZENSHIP 


Assisting at sessions of Naturaliza- 
tion courts. 


Coédperating with Y. M. C. A. in- 





To Win an Achievement 
Contest is a Challenge! 


E cannot set forth in limited 

space details of all the good that 
came as the result of winning an In- 
ternational Achievement Contest. 

When we won the first one in 1933 
everybody was surprised and very en- 
thusiastic, so much so that we repeated 
in 1934. Members were filled with 
“pep,” anxious to better their former 
work. 

Second thought made them realize 
that the mere winning was secondary, 
the deeds done counted and that meant 
more work for Kiwanis and to this 
challenge they responded nobly. 

The public were becoming educated 
about Kiwanis, newspapers sought our 
publicity, committees have functioned 
with great facility and members have 
been eager to do things for Kiwanis. 

Men are seeking membership—we 
are choosing carefully and slowly. 

Winning has brought good results to 
our club, division and district and we 
shall buckle down to increased effort 
because of the satisfaction that comes 
from a good job well done. 

Our men all realize that we are on 
a pinnacle, far easier to climb up to 
than to hang onto and this augurs well 
for next year’s achievement report. 

Dr. ALFRED H. SCHWARTz, 

President, Kiwanis Club of Ridgefield 

Park- Teaneck, New Jersey. 


struction classes for prospective citi- 
zens. 

Ridgefield Park and Teaneck N.R.A. 
chairmen were members of our club. 
Secretary acted as publicity chairman 
for N.R.A. 

Urging public to “get out and vote” 
at school, primary and general elec- 


tions. Using cars to take voters to 
polls. Every member voted at all three 
elections. 


Special programs for Lincoln’s birth- 
day, Washington’s birthday and Mem- 
orial Day with a view of impressing 
members with their responsibilities as 
citizens. 

Using our influence on Senator and 
Assemblymen, which assisted in the 
passage of bills to reduce budgets. 

Urging legislators to protect school 
funds in order that educational pro- 
grams would not suffer. 

Helped elect a former Kiwanian and 
two other capable men to schoo] board 
in Ridgefield Park. 

Obtained in four newspapers, publi- 
cation of articles on citizenship total- 
ling 20 columns, 


(C) RURAL AND URBAN RELATIONS 


We have no actual rural contacts. 


(D) VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

We have been agitating for three 
years the matter of vocational schools 
for Bergen County and attention is 
now focused on this problem with 
seven or eight groups; the siate and 
federal government and our local 
school boards working on the problem. 

Coéperating with Y. M. C. A. for 
fifth year in its program for voca- 
tional guidance. 

Advising loca] high schools on voca- 


tional guidance. Utilizing six news- 
papers to keep the matter before our 
public. 


Listed outstanding men and women 
in our communities to whom our young 
people may go to inquire concerning 
their particular line of endeavor. 


(E) BOYS' AND GIRLS' WORK 
Continuing yearly prizes for best 
scholar in English 
Continued yearly’ prizes for _ best 


scholar in Civics 

Assisted several boys and girls to par- 
ticipate in Music Week 

Promoted school participation in Ar- 
bor Day ceremonies which included 
the planting of several trees 

Sent ten boys to Boy Scout camp, fur- 
nishing them transportation 

Gave free pre-camp medical examina- 
tions te 165 boys and 50 girls 
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Sponsored a Boy Scout troop, furnish- 
ing its scoutmaster. Three members 
on the Scout Committee. Donated 
$10 toward their Christmas basket 
fund and case canned goods 

Donated $10 to North Bergen Council 
Boy Scouts 

Furnished part-time employment to 
young man to enable him to finance 
himself through night school. 


(F) MISCELLANEOUS 


Inasmuch as we cover three closely 
knit communities our miscellaneous ac- 
tivities comprise many and_ varied 
phases which make this feature prob- 
ably the largest of all our work. 

Our Public Affairs Committee is in 
close touch with the authorities of all 
three municipalities. 

Our members are on the Mayors’ 
Unemployment Committees in all three 
towns. 

We obtained employment for 18 men. 

Continuing agreement with Packard- 
Bamberger supermarket to obtain 
goods at cost for our charity work. 

Led fight for four years to combine 
Christmas basket funds of Ridgefield 
Park—last year 15 organizations 
joined. This year every organization 
in town joined with us, 31 in all. Dis- 
tributing 253 baskets. 

Supporting Utility Users League to 
force reduction in excessive electricity 
rates. 

Assisted in obtaining equipment for 
children’s playground at Ridgefield 
Park. 

Erected six Kiwanis welcome signs. 

Entered team in Bergen County 
Service Bowling League. 

Assisting in investigation of cases 
for Emergency Relief. 

Working with Better Films Commit- 
tees of four P. T, A. organizations. 

Supplying members with programs 
of radio presentations “Radio in Edu- 
cation.” 

Obtained employment for 11 men. 

Donated $5 to man for emergency 
medicines. 

Furnished clothing for eight men. 

Collected and distributed 60 pieces 
of clothing, worthy families. 

Donated surgical supplies and medi- 
cines costing about $125 to unemployed 
families. 

Raised $27 to pay hospital] fees for 
man and obtained noted surgeon to 
perform extremely dangerous operation 
which resulted in saving his sight. 

Furnished clothing for a couple to 
enter them in county home. 

Furnished green vegetables to two 
aged women for eight months. Fur- 
nished transportation to one woman for 
four months for medical treatments in 
another town. 

Donated services and renewed equip- 
ment on six radio sets which we origi- 
nally donated to three hospitals. 

Furnished 100 pounds of fresh fish 
to families of unemployed. 

Furnished clothing to colored family 
of four. 

Furnished 25 puzzles and 40 books 


to CCC Camp at Butler, New Jersey. 

Furnished foodstuffs through relief 
agencies, 15 baskets staples, three bags 
potatoes, three bushel apples, coal] and 
oil. 

Donated $15 to Community Christ- 
mas basket fund, also case canned 
goods. 

Donated two trophies to Teaneck po- 
lice annual shoot, 

Sponsored Salvation Army drive 
which netted $300; also made individ- 
ual contributions. 

Contributed to Red Cross, Y. M.C. A. 
and Y. M. H. A. 

Donated 18 prizes to card parties for 
Emergency Relief and unemployed 
families, 

Minister gave services as guest 
preacher at Boy and Girl Scout camps. 

Donated two blood transfusions to 
save life of 20-year-old girl. 

We have been able through our legal 
connections and our members to do 
great good for those unable to afford 
legal fees. 

Free legal service has been given to 
obtain widow’s pension; to secure home 
for aged man neglected by his family; 
and to forcing son to support aged 
mother, 

Served Emergency Relief Board dur- 
ing year; also served Unemployment 
Committees. 

Saved home for family preventing 
loss. 

Saved six homes in foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, and saved one man $1,000 in 
foreclosure proceedings. 

Affected reconciliation between hus- 
band and wife. 

Had two families placed on Relief 
rolls, 

Carried on campaign of education 
through local papers and obtained 174 
columns of Kiwanis publicity, also the 
matter sent out by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, 

Petitioned legislatures not to curtail 
educational appropriations for local 
schools. 

Participated in opening exercises of 
new highway and bridge which elimi- 
nated two railroads and a river cross- 
ing in Ridgefield Park. 


ll. ATTENDANCE 


We have been fortunate in maintain- 
ing a high attendance average, slightly 
higher than last year reaching a new 
high of .98475, the lowest monthly 
average, during August, being over 
90%. 

We held 88 100% meetings during 
the year and had 21 men with records 
of 100 per cent. 

In addition to this, our members at- 
tended (exclusive of makeup meetings) 
146 extra meetings with other clubs. 

We created a “Flying Squad” which 
has visited every club but one out of 
the 15 in our division, some of them 
three times. 

Attendance Committee sets up a sep- 
arate record showing where each mem- 
ber makes up, this shows that we have 
made up in 28 different clubs in the 
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United States and Canada. 

Each member is checked up three or 
four times if absent and furnished with 
a list of clubs previous to taking a trip 
and we have telegraphed absent mem- 
bers where they could make up. 

Directors held 12 regular and two 
special meetings average attendance of 
93%. 

(Membership in this club varied from 
29 to 85. The detailed weekly record is 
omitted to save space.—Editor) 


lll. PROGRAMS 

No program secured for first meeting 
of each month which is devoted to bus- 
iness and a “relaxation” meeting. 

January :—Installation of Officers; 
Address by Judge Wm. A. Seufret on 
“The New Deal’; Observation of Ki- 
wanis Anniversary Week in charge of 
Committee on Kiwanis Education, 

February :—Meeting in charge Com- 
mittee on Attendance at which plans 
were made to tighten up on plan of 
checking up and following up absen- 
tees; Lincoln’s Birthday observance 
talk by secretary on “Lincoln”; Spe- 
cial Washington Birthday celebration, 
address by Rev. Al Willett. 

March:—In charge Committee on 
Public Affairs, address by Dr. Neulen 
on the school situation; ‘Presidents’ 
Day”—sketches of several presidents 
presented by club members; Address by 
A. Ray Travis of Utility Users Pro- 
tective League on “High Rates of Elec- 
tric Current”; Open forum discussing 
Unemployment Relief and N. R. A. 

April:—Address by Judge Abe Leb- 
son on court experiences; Inter-club 
meeting with Englewood at Englewood; 
Observed United States-Canada Week, 
talk by Rev. J. J. Soeter., 

May:—In charge Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education, talk on the coming 
convention; In charge Under-Privileged 
Child Committee discussing plans for 
summer activities; Inter-club meeting 
with Jersey City, at home, in anticipa- 
tion of our tenth anniversary celebra- 
tion; Talk by Ernest Steffens on 
“Flowers and Shrubs.” 

June :—Inter-club meeting at Jersey 
City observing “Zero Hour’ business 
meeting; Received report of our two 
Toronto delegates; Address by Rev. Al 
Willett on his experience in China and 
Japan. 

July :—Observance of Independence 
Day, in charge Committee on Kiwanis 
Education; Inter-club meeting with 
Woodcliff, presenting them with an 
American flag; Address on Bergen 
County police radio with demonstration 
by Lieutenant Matt Donohue. 

August :—Address on “Bergen Coun- 
ty Junior College by Dr. C. L. Littell, 
president; Report of Committee on 
Membership on their survey of our ter- 
ritory, followed by open discussion; 
Address on “Coal Mining” by Rev. Al 
Willett; Committee on Under-Privi- 
leged Child and Committee on Boys’ 
and Girls’ Work made extensive re- 
ports on their visits to summer camps. 

(Turn to page 536) 
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NEW YORK 


IWANIAN George H. Prout of 

Troy, New York, sends in the fol- 
lowing report of the New York Dis- 
trict Convention: 

A real north woods setting awaited 
those who attended the eighteenth an- 
nual convention of New York district 
held at Lake Placid on September 
15-17. The Lake Placid Kiwanians 
living in the heart of the Adirondacks 
planned the entire program to give 
their guests a true taste of the moun- 
tains. 

The giant new Olympic Arena, 
which was headquarters for every- 
thing, was literally transformed into 
a wooded mountainside. Towering 
hemlocks and balsams covered the cen- 
ter of the arena, banked in by smaller 
trees and underbrush, while the floor 
was deeply strewn with pine needles 
and autumn leaves. Several log 
cabins were erected among the trees 
and a huge outdoor fireplace burned 
continuously. A barbecue dinner was 
served in this setting, the steaks being 
broiled at the fireplace—surely an 
outdoor party held indoors! 

Boat trips on beautiful Lake Placid, 
trips to John Brown’s grave and the 
Olympic ski jumps and toboggan runs 
were on Monday’s program. Olympic 
contestants explained these interesting 
points. A program of outdoor games 








at the country club was also held. The 
golfers thoroughly enjoyed playing 


the courses in the shadows of the many 
mountain peaks covered with the mul- 
titude of colors caused by the first 
frost of the season. 

Almost everyone made the trip to 
the top of “Old Whiteface,” one of 








The Hill Billies sponsored by the Kiwanis Club 
of Malone, New York, furnished fine entertain- 
ment at the New York District Convention. 








the highest points in the mountains, 
over the new Whiteface Mountain 
highway recently dedicated by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. Advantage was taken 
of other feature trips and an inspec- 
tion of the renowned Lake Placid 
club. 

The weather was crisp with the first 
autumn breezes and these outside fea- 
tures put everyone in fine spirit to en- 
joy the contrast of the evening pro- 
grams held in the arena and the sev- 
eral hotels. 

A beautiful pageant featured the 
opening service on Sunday evening, 
portraying the changes in the local 
habitation from the time the Indians 
were the only residents of the moun- 
tains. Monday evening’s program de- 
lighted the convention with many fea- 
tures—the Malone club hill-billies and 
the Saranac Lake Club Harmonica 
Rascals winning the approval of the 
audience. These are boys’ groups 
sponsored by those two clubs. 

The Governor’s Banquet and Ball on 
Tuesday evening at the Stevens House 
was a brilliant affair and a fitting cli- 
max to a fine convention. 

With such an atmosphere and pro- 
gram of entertainment, nothing but 
the finest of harmony and fellowship 
could prevail at the various business 
meetings. Governor George H. Cad- 
dick proved his ability in presiding at 
the sessions. Fine reports were pre- 
sented by all lieutenant governors cov- 





The new Olympic Arena at Lake Placid, New York, was transformed into a wooded mountainside for the New York District Convention. Fragrant 


balsams, towering hemiocks and log cabins helped to make the north woods 


setting most realistic. 
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The charter night meeting of the St. Catherines, Ontario, club was a brilliant affair, attended by over 


300 Kiwanians and guests. 


All of the meetings of the club are being broadcast over Station CKTB 


from one to one-thirty o’clock, Eastern time. 


ering the activities of the clubs in 
their divisions. 

International Trustee James Lynch, 
representative of Kiwanis Internation- 
al, personified the true Kiwanis ideals 
and won for himself the highest es- 
teem of New York Kiwanis. 

More than 450 people, 132 of whom 
were delegates, represented 52 clubs 
of the district. 

The following men were unanimous- 
ly elected to serve the district in 
1936: Governor—Franklin C. Haven, 
Brooklyn; Lieutenant Governors—Di- 
vision I, Harry N. Holmes, New York; 
Division II, Richard A. Whitlock, Mid- 
dletown; Division III, Paul Wagner, 
Ilion; Division IV, Wallace P. Beards- 
ley, Auburn; Division V, Walter C. 
Barrett, Buffalo; Division VI, Walter 
S. Clark, Rensselaer; Division VII, 
Max B. Webb, Malone; Division VIII, 
John H. Schleif, Astoria. 

New York City was chosen as the 
19386 Convention City. 

New York Kiwanis deeply appre- 
ciates the effort made by Lake Placid 
and the other clubs of Division VII 
and the townspeople of Lake Placid 
in planning and executing such an en- 
joyable gathering. The delegates left 
Lake Placid with a feeling that New 
York District of Kiwanis is pointing to 
an even greater future than the won- 
derful past it has enjoyed. 








ONTARIO-QUEBEC-MARITIME 








OOD fellowship was paramount at 

the seventeenth annual conven- 

tion of the Ontario-Quebec-Maritime 
District, held in London, Ontario, on 
September 22-24 and attended by ap- 
proximately 700 delegates and their 
guests. London as the host club set a 
high standard in the way of furnishing 
entertainment and a splendid all-round 
program for one of the best conven- 


tions ever held in the district. Gover- 
nor Fred G. McAlister presided over 
the convention in a very able manner 
and International Trustee A. Copeland 
Callen of Urbana, Illinois, contributed 
a large share of enthusiasm and inspi- 
ration. The convention opened on Sun- 
day evening with a very impressive 
religious musicale when Thomas Sher- 
rard Roy of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
was the speaker. 

The business session was Officially 
opened on Monday with a welcome by 
Mayor George A. Wenige of London, 
to which William R. Cockburn, form- 
er International vice president, re- 
sponded. The rest of the morning ses- 
sion included: The presentation of In- 
ternational and district officers, the 
governor’s message, a roll call of 
achievement in which a representative 
of each club gave a ten-word state- 
ment of some one outstanding service 
by his club, and an inspirational mes- 
sage by International Secretary Fred. 
C. W. Parker, the official representa- 
tive of Kiwanis International. 

Following luncheon, with the Lon- 
don club as host, and W. E. Gordon, 
Esquire, Toronto, as the speaker, there 
were five “Onward Kiwanis” confer- 
ences, for presidents and vice presi- 
dents of clubs of 50 and over, for 
presidents and vice presidents of clubs 
of under 50 members, for committee 
chairmen, for secretaries and treas- 
urers, and a general conference for all 
other delegates. 

The colorful governor’s banquet and 
ball on Monday evening, at which In- 
ternational Trustee Callen gave one 
of the outstanding addresses, was an 
important social event of the conven- 
tion, 

Tuesday’s program featured various 
committee reports and a luncheon for 
Kiwanians and ladies, presided over 
by Chairman Arthur R. Ford of Lon- 
don, on which occasion Louis Blake 
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Duff of Welland, Ontario, was the 
speaker. At the final business session 
the following officers were elected for 
1936: Governor—Frank P. Dawson, 
Sarnia, Ontario; Lieutenant Govern- 
ors; Division I, Harry Coll, Noranda, 
Quebec; Division II, Otto W. Niemeier, 
Hamilton, Ontario; Division III, Al- 
fred A. Hicks, Chatham, Ontario; Di- 
vision IV, Douglas Bremner, Montreal, 
Quebec; Division V, Clifford Lecouteur, 
Sydney, Nova Scotia. 

Quebec, Quebec, was approved as 
the convention city for 1936. 

There was fine musical entertain- 
ment throughout the entire conven- 
tion, including numbers by the Wind- 
sor Kiwanis Boys’ Band and the Lon- 
don Kiwanis Male Chorus, with group 
singing led by various talented Kiwan- 
is song leaders. 

All in all, the convention was a 
wonderful three days of education and 
entertainment and everyone agreed 
that the host club should indeed be 
proud of the fine program arranged 
and the splendid hospitality shown. 





__NEW JERSEY | 








xX enthusiastic spirit prevailed 
throughout all the sessions of the 
eighteenth annual convention of the 
New Jersey District, held in Newark 
on September 26-28 under the direc- 
tion of District Governor William O. 
Ford. All of the speakers were un- 
usually interesting and inspiring and 
the host club more than lived up to 
Newark’s slogan, “Newark Knows 
How.” The total reservations were 
1156, with 56 clubs represented. 
Mayor Ellenstein of Newark ex- 
tended greetings and gave a brief 
talk on the Newark Airport at the 
district dinner held on the first eve- 
ning and Mark Sullivan, author and 
Washington commentator jon public 
affairs and national politics, was the 
principal speaker on this occasion. 
The first business session was de- 
voted to various reports, including 
Governor Ford’s report; the presen- 
tation of achievement awards to At- 
lantic City in the Gold Division, Pit- 
man in the Silver Division, Dover in 
the Blue Division and Ridgefield-Tea- 
neck in the White Division; a splendid 
address by International Trustee 
Charles S. Donley of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, who was the official repre- 
sentative of Kiwanis International, 
and a very impressive memorial ser- 
vice conducted by Joseph B. Hottel 
of Trenton, past governor, and Lud- 
wig Hofmann, who also conducted the 
group singing. At the fellowship 
luncheon a very humorous and instruc- 
tive address, “Our Age and the Front 


Page,” was delivered by Frederick 
Snyder, lecturer and _ international 
traveler. 


The afternoon session was opened 
with an address by Dr. A. E. Strath- 
Gordon, president of the Atlantean 
Research Society, who took as his sub- 
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ject, “The Elements of Success.” A 
sketch presented by the Kiwanis Edu- 
cation Committee of the Jersey City 
club was followed by a general confer- 
ence with Lieutenant Governor Fred- 
erick M. Barnes of Jersey City 
presiding and his associate lieutenant 
governors serving as discussion lead- 
ers, 

At the governor’s banquet and ball 
held at the Newark Athletic Club, Im- 
mediate Past International President 
William J. Carrington and Richard D. 


Swift, past governor, were interesting 
contributors. 
At the final business session Thomas 


A. Barker of Atlantic City, Harold 
Van Wart of Caldwell-West Essex, A. 
H. Lankering of Hoboken and J. Ed- 
ward Schierloh of Hackensack de- 
scribed outstanding activities of their 
respective clubs. The guest speaker 
of the morning was Dr. Robert C. 
Clothier, president of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, who talked on “Creative Citizen- 
ship.”” His address was followed by 
the report of Immediate Past Interna- 
tional President Carrington, chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee. Atlantic 
City was chosen as the 1936 conven- 
tion city and the following officers for 
the coming year were elected: Gover- 
nor—Frederick M. Barnes, Jersey 
City; Lieutenant Governors—Division 
I, Lindley G. Cook, Hackettstown; Di- 
vision II, Henry DeMeester, Paterson; 
Division III, John F. Sherman, New- 
ark; Division IV, Edward C. Broege, 
Belmar; Division V, William H. Bott- 
ger, Camden; Division VI, Edward 
Guion, Pleasantville. 

The closing luncheon was presided 
over by Henry S. Puder, general chair- 
man of the Convention Committee, 
and the guest speaker was Dr. Lester 
H. Clee, whose subject was, “The Val- 
ue of Living Now.” 





NEW ENGLAND 


N September 22, in the New 

Ocean House at Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, the seventeenth annual 
convention of the New England Dis- 
trict met with a total registration of 
2764, including several clubs register- 
ing 100%, and with Governor James 
P. Gallagher presiding in an efficient 
manner. 

The luncheon and business meeting 
of the district Board of Trustees was 
under the direction of Governor Gal- 
lagher. Immediate Past Governor E. 
Wesley Enman of Roslindale-West Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, District Treas- 
urer Nathaniel D. Brown, International 
Trustee Charles S. Donley of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and the following 
past governors were in attendance at 
the convention: Thomas E. Babb, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, Ernest F. Mc- 
Gregor of Norwalk, Connecticut, Ervin 
A. Center of Steep Falls, Maine, and 
Burton K. Harris of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island. 

The religious musicale on Sunday 
evening was featured by a Theremin 




















The first ladies’ day meeting al the Roslindale-West Roxbury, Massachusetts, club was an i 


success. 


Miss Helen MacPherson, a survivor of the liner Dixie, was the guest speaker and she gave 


such a graphic description of her experiences on the ill-fated liner that Governor James P. Gallagher 


remarked that he “looked down several times to see if the water was rising up about him.” 
with Governor Gallagher on her right and Lieutenant Gov- 


MacPherson is in the front row, center, 


Miss 


ernor Stephen R. Dow on her left. 


and electric cello demonstration, vocal 
numbers by the Kiwanis Glee Club of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and an ad- 
dress by Governor James M. Curley of 
Massachusetts, who discussed problems 
of the day in the light of Kiwanis ob- 
jectives, Governor Curley won the ap- 
plause of his audience by his humor 
and his recognition and appreciation of 


the aims of Kiwanis. The invocation 
was offered by Father John A. Sheri- 


dan of Newton, Massachusetts, and the 
“In Memorian” tribute was paid by the 
Rev. William R. Leslie, a member of 
the Brookline, Massachusetts, club. 
The community singing was led by 
James V. Neithercut of Saco-Biddeford, 
Maine, chairman of the district Com- 
mittee on Music. 

The convention was formally opened 
on Monday by Convention Chairman 
Neil J. Murphy, president of the Lynn, 
Massachusetts, club. He _ presented 
Mayor Manning of Lynn, Chairman of 
Selectmen Bessom of Swampscott, and 
Lieutenant Governor W. Joseph Cou- 
tanche, who welcomed the Kiwanians 


and guests. Immediate Past Governor 
Enman responded. 
Monday morning’s session was de- 


voted to reports of the district officers 
and committees, ‘an address, “Our 
Place in the Picture,” by International 
Trustee Donley and an address by 
Governor H. Styles Bridges of New 
Hampshire whose topic was “New Eng- 
land.” Joseph Frohock of Bradenton, 
Florida, vice-chairman of the Interna- 
tional Committee on Agriculture, sent 
home one of his vigorous talks on urban 
and rural relations. The usual confer- 
ences were held for club and district 
problems, Oliver Ober of New Haven, 
Connecticut, T. F. Locke of Saco-Bid- 
deford, Maine, and Benjamin Allen of 
Hartford, Connecticut, being the lead- 
ers in the three group meetings. 
Tuesday’s high spots were the ad- 
dress of the Rev. Garfield Morgan of 





Lynn, who discussed “The Constitu- 
tion,” and the visit of Governor Ed- 
ward C. Rice of the Florida District. 

The governor’s ball on Monday eve- 
ning was enjoyed by all, the banquet 
to the district officers-elect on Tuesday 
evening was a delightful occasion, and 
the professional entertainment which 
closed the convention was the “best 
ever.” At dinner on Monday evening 
Kiwanian McGregor presided and on 
Thursday evening Convention Chair- 
man Murphy and Program Chairman 
Wunderly divided the honors. 

Motor boating, sightseeing, golf, 
bridge, soft ball, baseball and games 
of skill were enjoyed by all and many 
handsome prizes were awarded. All 
were agreed that the convention com- 
mittees had done their work well and 
that Kiwanian Clem Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the New Ocean House, was the 
ideal host. 

The Balsams at Dixville Notch, New 
Hampshire, was favored as the site of 
the 1936 convention. 

The following officers were unani- 
mously elected to serve in 1936: Gover- 
nor—John P. Harbison, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Lieutenant Governors—Divi- 
sion I, Robert D. Pryde, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Division II, Robert P. 
Easland, Pittsfield, Massachusetts; Di- 
vision III, Berthelot A. Leclaire, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island; Division 
IV, Asa L. Pattee, Falmouth, Massa- 
chusetts; Division V, George A. Morin, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Division VI, 
Gardner G. Bartlett, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts; Division VII, Albert H. Woolf- 
son, Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Di- 
vision VIII, Robert H. Gremley, Au- 
burn-Lewiston, Maine; Division IX, 
Levi T. Williams, Augusta, Maine; 
Treasurer, Nathaniel D. Brown, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 

~ * * 

The charter night meeting of the 

Orono, Maine, club was held in the 
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gymnasium of the University of Maine 
on September 8 with an enthusiastic 
audience of 200 present. President 
Charles Kavanagh of the Orono club 
introduced Lieutenant Governor John 
T. Quinn of Bangor, the sponsoring 
club, who acted as toastmaster, and 
William Casey of Orono led the sing- 
ing. State Commander Frank Southard 
of the American Legion addressed the 
meeting, taking for his topic, ‘‘Ser- 
vice.” 

District Governor James P. Gal- 
lagher of Newton, Massachusetts, pre- 
sented the charter to the new club and 
his address was ‘“‘Objects of Kiwanis.” 
Lieutenant rovernor Kenneth W. 
Wiley of Sanford, Maine, substituting 
for Fred Paul of Newton, who was 
unable to attend, presented a bell and 
gavel to Orono on behalf of the New- 
ton club. An American flag was pre- 
sented by President Clarence Holden 
on behalf of Bangor. A Canadian flag 
is to be presented by members of the 
St. Stephen, New Brunswick, club at 
a later date. 

A fine professional entertainment 
and dancing completed an enjoyable 
evening’s program. 

Following are the officers and di- 
rectors of the new Orono club: Pres- 
ident—Charles Kavanagh; First Vice 
President, L. F. Baker; Second Vice 
President, W. A. Park; Secretary, E. 
S. Round; Treasurer, Richard S. Brad- 
ford; Directors, George J. York, G. 
Wilmot Carruthers, A. L. Goldsmith, 
John Needham, J. L. Scribner, E. J. 
Virgie and John W. Glover. 

The Kiwanis Club of Weston-Way- 
land-Sudbury was host recently at an 
inter-club meeting held at Wayland, 
Massachusetts. Eighty-three Kiwanians 
and guests were present, representing 
the Roslindale-West Roxbury, Fram- 
ingham, Marlboro, Westboro, Newton, 
Brookline and the host club. Lieuten- 
ant Governor Stephen R. Dow of 
Brookline was a special guest at the 
meeting. The entertainment was fur- 
nished by the General Motors Corpor- 
ation in the form of interesting mo- 
tion pictures. Everyone voted the 
meeting a great success. 








MONTANA 








HE district convention of the Mon- 

tana District, held at Havre on 
August 11-13 and presided over by 
Governor E. K. Taylor of Missoula, was 
one of the most successful conventions 
ever held in the district in the opinion 
of those present, especially those vet- 
erans who have been attending district 
meetings for many years. There was a 
very fine attendance and the business 
sessions and entertainment features 
went off with the utmost smoothness 
because of the careful advance plan- 
ning of the Convention Committee com- 
posed of Gevernor Taylor, District Sec- 
retary-Treasurer John Patterson of 
Missoula, Lieutenant Governor Mark 
Farris of Helena and President Wil- 


liam Hamilton, Chairman Oscar Hauge 
and Irl Watson, of the Havre club, who 
looked after finances, 

International President Harper Gat- 
ton and Mrs. Gatton of Madisonville, 
Kentucky, and International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker and Mrs. Parker 
of Chicago, Illinois, were special guests. 
International Trustee George Snell of 
Billings, Montana, had an important 
part in the proceedings. Among other 
prominent speakers were Ed Flynn of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, and Prof. Van De 
Bogart, president of the Northern 
Branch of the University of Montana. 
Numerous artists appeared on the pro- 
grams and all were of the highest type 
and class in their respective fields. 

One of the most pleasing features of 
the convention was the open house and 
get-acquainted meeting on the opening 
night of the convention when the In- 
ternational and district officers person- 
ally greeted everyone present. 

The governor’s report indicated a 
very healthy condition in the district, 
with a good attendance record as to 
meetings and with numerous activities 
in individual clubs which reflect a great 
deal of credit upon the entire district. 

Anaconda was chosen as the 1936 
convention city and the following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: 
Governor—Mark Farris, Helena; Lieu- 
tenant Governors—Division I, J. Mau- 
rice Dietrich, Deer Lodge: Division II, 
Clifford F. Holt, Great Falls; Division 
III, Lou Grill, Miles City. 


* * * 


The new Kiwanis Club of Fort Ben- 
ton, Montana, received its charter re- 
cently at a very impressive meeting at- 
tended by 125, including International 
President Harper Gatton, who made 
the charter presentation, and Mrs. Gat- 
ton of Madisonville, Kentucky, Secre- 
tary Fred. C. W. Parker and Mrs. 
Parker of Chicago, Illinois, Interna- 
tional Trustee George E. Snell of Bill- 
ings, Governor E. K. Taylor of Mis- 
soula, and Lieutenant Governor Mark 
Farris of Helena, Montana, and Imme- 
diate Past District Governor David El- 
ton, mayor of Lethbridge, Alberta. A 
large delegation headed by President 
James Austin was present from Great 
Falls, the sponsoring club. 

Lieutenant Governor Farris gave the 
invocation, Governor Taylor acted as 
toastmaster, and Trustee Snell led the 
singing during dinner. G. C. Schmidt 
of the new club gave the address of 
welcome and President Austin of the 
sponsoring club, responded. 

One of the most pleasing parts of 
the program was the presentation of 
the Canadian flag by Kiwanian Elton 
and its acceptance by Joel R. Benton of 
the new club. Governor Taylor intro- 
duced International President Gatton, 
who preceded the presentation of the 
charter with a fine address, The char- 
ter was accepted by President E. Ross 
Clark of the Fort Benton club. 

The officers and directors of the new 
club are: President—E. Ross Clark; 
First Vice President—Leonard H. Mor- 
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row; Second Vice President—P. J. 
Sweeney; Secretary—John J. Morris; 
Treasurer—Ed W. Harris; Directors— 
Lester A. Olson, Grover C. Schmidt, 
Don R. Gore, Al Ritter, Joseph Gray, 
Fay Adams and D. G. Lockwood. 











-ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA 


HE eighteenth annual convention 
of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa Dis- 
trict, held at Rockford, Illinois, on Oc- 
tober 7-9, will be long and pleasantly 
remembered by the 900 Kiwanians and 
guests representing 94 clubs who at- 
tended it. Governor Corwine E. Roach 
of Springfield, Illinois, competently 
handled the role of presiding officer. 
Governor Roach entered upon his work 
as governor at the beginning of the 
year with the slogan, “Sell Kiwanis,” 
and he has done just that, enthusiasti- 
cally and efficiently, with the able 
help of the other district officers. Dur- 
ing his administration seven new clubs 
have been chartered—Hillsboro, Vir- 
ginia, Petersburg, Havana, Griggsville, 
Girard and Effingham—and there has 
been a net gain of 605 members in 
the district since the first of the year. 
During the three days of the con- 
vention, good fellowship was outstand- 
ing, there were speakers of national 
reputation at every session, the usual 
get-together dinners and luncheons 
were held, with the governor’s ban- 
quet and ball when Sidney Smith was 
the speaker, a real highlight, and 
sports competitions were featured. 

In the election of officers Raymond 
S. Blunt of Englewood, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, was chosen as district governor. 
He will lead the district with the slo- 
gan, “Be Loyal.’”’ Other officers elected 
were: Lieutenant Governors—Division 
I, Gilbert G. Buhmann, Lake View, 
Chicago, Illinois; Division II, Lester M. 
Jones, Chicago, Illinois; Division III, 
John E. Moschel, Aurora, Illinois; Di- 
vision IV, Alfred J. Teninga, Roseland, 
Chicago, Illinois; Division V, Edward 
F. Claus, Jr., Ottawa, Illinois; Division 
VI, Samuel Garvin, Dubuque, Iowa; 
Division VII, Harold W. Ogilvie, Mus- 
catine, Iowa; Division VIII, Frederick 
O. Mercer, Lewiston, Illinois; Division 
IX, D. C. McConnell, Quincy, Illinois; 
Division X, Horace Batchelor, Mat- 
toon, Illinois; Division XI, Ross Weller, 
Springfield, Illinois; Division XII, Ros- 
well M. Rennie, Cairo, Illinois; Treas- 
urer, Archie C. Booz, Winchester, II- 
linois. 

Burlington, Iowa, was chosen as the 


site of the 1936 convention. 
x * & 











They came from every part of the 
district, the 379 Kiwanians and their 
guests who attended the charter 
night meeting of the new Havana, IIli- 
nois, club. Springfield, the sponsoring 
club, was represented by 75 Kiwanians 
and their ladies, headed by District 
Governor Corwine E. Roach, President 
J. Henry Hodde and Fred L. Schrader, 
chairman of the Sponsoring Commit- 
tee. Congratulations, Havana! 
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There was an estimated attendance of 10,000 at the annual water carnival put on by the Kiwanis 


Club of Englewood, Chicago, Illinois, with more than 5,000 people turned away. 
twenty boys and girls participated in the 19 events of the exhibition. 


Two hundred and 
Above, in the center group, 


reading from left to mght, are: William Enright, general chairman of the carnival, Vice President 


Sidney Wanzer, III, L. C. Smith, Lieutenant Governor 


Harry S. Himmel, James H. Martin, Harry 


A. Peters and Charles W. Brown, all of Englewood and all of whom acted as judges. Miss Ilene 
Moran, chosen as Miss Englewood Kiwanis in the bathing beauty contest, is in the center of the group. 


Lieutenant Governor J. J. LeFebvre 
of Canton, Illinois, presided as toast- 
master and the principal address of 
the evening was given by Dr. Hudson 
H. Pittman of Springfield, who stressed 
the advantages of Kiwanis fellowship. 
International Secretary Roy James 
Battis introduced the visitors. 

Congressman Scott W. Lucas of Hav- 
ana made a short but very interesting 
talk and a fine program of music, in- 
cluding community singing led by 
Harry Maher, songleader of the 
Springfield club, was very much en- 
joyed by the guests. 

Presentation of the charter was 
made by District Governor Roach and 
it was received by President G. A. 
Hanna of the new club. Following the 
presentation, the 25 charter members 
of the Havana club were introduced. 
The Springfield club presented Havana 
with a bronze gong and gavel, and the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District gave an 
American flag to the club. As a special 
honor Dr. George H. Ludlam, last sur- 
viving member of the G. A. R. in Hav- 
ana and an honorary member of the 
Kiwanis club, received the flag on be- 
half of the club. 

The officers and directors of the Hav- 
ana club are as follows: President, 
G. A. Hanna; Vice President, Jess 
Sloan Black; Secretary, Clarence S. 
Lathbury; Treasurer, Paul O. Bush; 
Directors, Fred Rutledge, L. W. 
Chamberlain, C. L. Chapman, Ear! B. 
Coats, Clarence Kellersman, Frank H. 
Harsman and Herbert Borgelt. 

The new club at Hillsboro, Illinois, 
held its charter night meeting recently 
with Governor Corwine E. Roach of 
Springfield, Illinois, presenting the 
charter, acceptance of which was made 
by President James Hilt of Hillsboro. 
The address of welcome was made by 
Mayor Harry J. Yoffie and the response 
was made by Robert B. Irwin of 


Springfield. Visitors were introduced 
by District Secretary Roy James Bat- 
tis of Chicago, Illinois, and the princi- 
pal address was by: Assistant Interna- 
tional Secretary George W. Kimball of 
Chicago. 

Springfield, the sponsoring club, pre- 
sented a bell and gavel to the new club 
and Secretary Battis presented an 
American flag on behalf of the district. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the Hillsboro club: Governor, 
James Hilt; Vice President, Frank M. 
Ramey; Treasurer, Fred J. Meek; Sec- 
retary, Otto W. Canan; 
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President Henry Hodde of Spring- 
field presented Virginia with a Kiwanis 
bell, President Chalmers Giffen of the 
Jacksonville club presented a gavel and 
Secretary Battis presented the club an 
American flag on behalf of the district. 

Below are the officers and directors 
of the Virginia club: President, A. W. 
Morse; Vice President, Edwin McDon- 
ald; Secretary, J. H. Massie; Treas- 





PENNSYLVANIA 
INETY-SIX of the 104 clubs in 
the district were represented at 

the eighteenth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania District held in Lan- 
caster on October 7, 8 and 9. There 
was a total of 751 persons registered 
—the largest attendance since 1929 
and the third largest in the history of 
the district. Governor Frank E. Fin- 
ley of Wilkinsburg gave a splendid re- 
port of the year’s activities. 

Outstanding addresses were made at 
the convention meetings by Immedi- 
ate Past International President Wil- 
liam J. Carrington of Atlantic City, 
J. H. Van Deventer, editor of The Iron 
Age, and Cal Tinney, Washington 
representative of the New York Post. 
Other important contributors to the 
convention were International Trus- 
tee Charles S. Donley of Pittsburgh and 
a number of past district governors. 

The social features of the conven- 
tion were many and varied and Lan- 
caster proved to be a perfect host in 
urer, C. R. Wilson; Directors, Guy 
Hustid, Victor C. Goyke, Chas. A. Grid- 
ley, M. M. Cruft, Glenn Birmbaum, 
J. F. Meyers and E. J. Whitfield. 











Directors, Lester Vande- 
ver, Geo. A. Telfer, B. H. 
Dammann, Clark Missi- 
more, Jess Weller, Henry 
Appleton and Harold T. 
Hammond. 

The Kiwanis Club of 
Virginia, Illinois, the pro- 
tegé of the Springfield, 
Illinois, club, received its 
charter at a fine meeting 
attended by 223 Kiwan- 
ians and ladies represent- 
ing many clubs in the dis- 
trict. After the address 
of welcome by F. C. Wil- 
son, mayor of Virginia, 
and the response by Har- 
vey M. Solenberger of 
Springfield, followed by 
the introduction of guests 
by District Secretary Roy 
James Battis of Chicago, 
Illinois, and an address on 


Kiwanis by Alonzo L. 
Whittenberg of Spring- 
field, District Governor 
Corwine E. Roach of 





Springfield presented the 

















charter, acceptance of 
which was made by Pres- 
ident A. W. Morse of the 
new club. 


International President Harper Gatton and Mrs. Gatton and Inter- 
national Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker and Mrs. Parker with Gov- 
David Henderson of the Utah-Idaho District, when the 
International party stopped at Salt Lake City to attend the district 


convention. 
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providing entertainment for their 
guests. There was plenty of golf for 
the men and the Kiwanis ladies were 
especially favored with an attractive 
program which kept them well occu- 
pied during their entire stay. One of 
the features of their visit was the 
drive to Hershey where they were es- 
corted through the largest chocolate 
factory in the world and were served 
with a Pennsylvania Dutch lunch. 
District Governor Frank E. Finley 
of Wilkinsburg was reélected to serve 
in 1936 and he again named Donald 
E. Eaton, also of Wilkinsburg, as dis- 
trict secretary. Richard H. Lamberton 
of Franklin was elected treasurer and 
the following lieutenant governors 
were chosen: Division I, Chester A. 
Darling, Meadville, reélected; Division 
II, G. Webber Knight, Natrona, re- 
elected; Division III, Peter R. Weiner, 
Connellsville, reélected; Division IV, 
Harold B. Smith, Pittsburgh, reélected; 
Division V, Frank P. Alexander, Rey- 
noldsville; Division VI, H. C. MecWil- 
liams, Ebensburg; Division VII, 
Charles E. Makin, Shamokin, reélected; 
Division VIII, Paul L. A. Keiser, Potts- 
town, reélected; Division IX, Clarence 
Conner, Chester, reélected; Division X, 
John Eisenhauser, Wilkes-Barre. 
Pittsburgh was selected as the 1936 
convention city and already the clubs 
in that area are planning to put on a 
meeting that will eclipse all previous 
affairs of the kind in the district. 








NEBRASKA-IOWA _ 


ISTRICT Secretary-Treasurer Les- 

ter Ladd reports the Nebraska- 
Iowa District Convention. The six- 
teenth annual convention of the Ne- 
braska-Iowa District, held at Norfolk, 
Nebraska, on September 18-20 was 
presided over by Governor Arthur J. 
Denney of Fairbury, Nebraska. It was 
a typical Nebraska-Iowa convention, 
which means that it was a very good 
convention. 

Curry W. Watson, of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, former International trustee, 
was chairman of the Convention Pro- 
gram Committee. That should be suffi- 
cient comment on the program, for 
when a former International trustee 
has charge of preparing the program it 








goes without saying that the proper 
subjects will be discussed by eminent 
speakers and leaders. 

The district is always very fortunate 
in having Kiwanis leaders with long 
years of experience in attendance at 
their conventions and this year was no 
exception. Past International President 
Raymond M. Crossman of Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Kiwanian Watson are 
always ready and willing to do their 
full share. This year International 
Trustee W. E. Wolcott of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and International Trustee George 
E. Snell from Billings, Montana, offi- 
cial representative of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional were in attendance. To add 
to this galaxy of stars, Howard T. 
Hill, former International trustee, came 
up from Manhattan, Kansas, to make 
the keynote address of the convention, 
his subject being, “Kiwanis a Vital, 
Driving Force.” Other Kiwanians who 
may not have received quite as wide 
recognition as those mentioned above 
but who are just as devoted and hard 
working in the cause of Kiwanis, 
brought outstanding messages to the 
convention, 

The Norfolk club proved to be an 
excellent host, providing fine entertain- 
ment throughout the entire time of the 
convention for those brief interludes 
when the delegates were not hard at 
work on matters of business. 

The officers elected for 1936 are: 
Governor—John S. Nollen, Grinnell, 
Iowa; Lieutenant Governors—Division 
I, A. E. Lambert, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Division II, W. E. Long, Mason City, 
Iowa; Division III, Frank W. Griffith, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Division IV, W. V. 


Bates, Clarinda, Iowa; Division V, 
Glenn L. Cavanaugh, Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Division VI, Lloyd J. Marti, 


Lincoln, Nebraska; Division VII, G. L. 
Montgomery, McCook, Nebraska. 

Sioux City, Iowa, was chosen as the 
1936 convention city. 








GEORGIA 








LL seven clubs of Division III— 
Albany, Americus, Cairo, Dawson, 
Moultrie, Sylvester and Thomasville— 
were well represented at the inter-club 
meeting held at Albany on September 


19 when a total of 160 Kiwanians and 











Every year the Kiwanis Club of Fort — Iowa, holds a Kiwanis family picnic. 
the boy scout troop sponsored by the club, who were guests at the picnic. 
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their guests were present. DeLacey 
Allen of the Albany club was toast- 
master and Past District Governor 
Thomas Marshall of Americus, intro- 
duced District Governor Gordon Single- 
ton as the principal speaker of the 
evening. Governor Singleton’s main 
theme was, “The Constitution of the 
United States.” 

During the evening Judge L. L. 
Moore of the City Court of Moultrie 
and past president of the Moultrie club, 
was elected to succeed Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor James Bush of Albany for the 
coming year. 

A dance followed the banquet and 
business session. 








_ CAPITAL 





HE Reisterstown, Maryland, club 

was chartered by Governor C, Wal- 
ter Cole before an audience of 225 Ki- 
wanians and ladies at the Green Spring 
Valley Hunt Club at Garrison, Mary- 
land, on October 1. Present were the 
Towson and Pikesville, Maryland, clubs, 
which sponsored the new club. In ad- 
dition, there were representatives from 
Baltimore, Westminster, Prince Geor- 
ges County, Maryland, Dover, Dela- 
ware, and Washington, D. C. Lieuten- 
ant Governor J. Ben Robinson was 
master of ceremonies and the principal 
speaker of the evening was George H. 
Marshall of the Baltimore club, who 
took as his subject, “Emphasis in Dif- 
ferent Places.” He emphasized the 
value of Kiwanis service, enumerating 
the diversified activities of Kiwanis. 

The invocation was by the Rev. Rog- 
er A. Walke of the Pikesville club, 
President George W. Seabold of the 
Reisterstown club made the address of 
welcome, and Past International Presi- 
dent Harry E. Karr of Baltimore was 
also on the program. Following the 
presentation of the charter by Gover- 
nor Cole to President Seabold, Presi- 
dent Corbin C. Cogswell, on behalf of 
the Pikesville club, presented a bell and 
gavel, which were accepted by Raymond 
L. Mowbray of the Reisterstown club. 
President John T. Hershner, on behalf 
of the Towson club, presented a Kiwanis 
banner, its acceptance being acknowl- 
edged by Albert N. Smith. An Ameri- 


can ied was perenne by President 




















Here are some of the members and their families, as well as members 
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The Saivation Army Kiwanis band played on several occasions during the Michigan District Conven- 


tion at Pontiac. 


In front row, reading from left to right are: Kiwanians Capt. 


C. E. Everitt, River- 


side, Detroit; Maj. Herbert Hill, Detroit; Ronald Rowland, Ann Arbor; Capt. T. H. Staples, Mt. 


Clemens; Capt 


Raymond Schultz, Wyandotte; Frank Staiger, Port Huron; Albert Koch, Saginaw; 


Capt. B. Curtis, Plymouth; Adj. John Rowland, Ann Arbor; Capt. Arthur Watkins, Port Huron, and 


Adj. S. Staiger, Detroit. 
Bay City; Adj. L. E. 
Ramsdale, 


Wilmer C. Carter of Baltimore, which 
was accepted by Michael Paul Smith, 
a Canadian flag was presented by Vice 
President Alfred Nusbaum of Westmin- 
ster and accepted by J. William Humph- 
ries, and the Capital District Loving 
Cup was presented to the new club by 
Daniel H. Hamilton of Baltimore, an 
honorary member of the Pikesville 
club. Harry T. Purdum accepted the 
cup and its responsibilities on behalf 
of Reisterstown. 

Following are the officers and direc- 
tors of the new club: President, George 
W. Seabold; Vice President, G. Barley 
Caltrider; Secretary, Carroll E. Saum- 
Treasurer, Arthur F. Barstow; 
Benson, Christian H. 
Kahl, Michael P. Smith, C. Eugene 
Tovell, John O. Cockey, Albert N. 
Smith and Dewey S. Fritz. 


enig; 
Directors, C. J. 





MICHIGAN 





OME 600 Kiwanians and ladies at- 
tended the eighteenth annual con- 


vention of the Michigan District on 
August 27-29 in Pontiac. The con- 
vention proper was preceded by a 


meeting of the District Board of Trus- 
tees at which officials and committee 
chairmen presented reports. A sum of 
not to exceed $150 was voted to erect 
a Kiwanis monument in Huron Na- 
tional Forest. 

District Governor Ben Dean of 
Grand Rapids presided at all conven- 
tion sessions and International Vice 
President Gordon S. Dodington of To- 
ronto was the official representative of 
Kiwanis International. The principal 
speakers were Dr. Eugene B. Elliott 
of Lansing, a member of the depart- 
ment of public instruction, Vice Presi- 
dent Dodington, Milton G. Scharf of 
Lansing, assistant attorney general of 
Michigan, and Wilbur M. Brucker of 
Detroit, former governor of Michigan. 

One of the most enjoyable features 
of the convention was the All-Kiwanis 
night program when more than 20 


Hall, Highland Park; Adj. 


In the back row, left to right are: Kiwanians Capt. Herbert A. Hester, 


Geo. F. Duerr, Saginaw, and Adj. Albert E. 
Detroit. 


clubs sponsored acts for the enter- 
tainment. The volume of applause in- 
dicated that the Port Huron All-Ki- 


wanis band of ten pieces and the Mt. 
Clemens club singers were the most 
popular acts presented. 

Three typical Kiwanis meetings 
were held at noon on:August 29. The 
one in charge of the Windsor, Ontario, 
club, was attended by Vice President 
Dodington and Harry R. Nobles of the 
Windsor club was the principal speak- 
er. Albert C. Dunham of Royal Oak, 
chairman of the District Committee on 
Music, was in charge of the musical 
luncheon and Dr. Philip S. Sheets, su- 
perintendent of the state hospital at 
Traverse City, was the principal speak- 
er at the third meeting. 

District Secretary-Treasurer Forney 
W. Clement reported that nine new 
clubs had been built in the district 
during the year and that the district 
membership had reached 3,200, the 
high mark in its history. 

A luncheon at the Pontiac Motor 
Company’s plant when A. W. L. Gil- 
pen, vice president and general sales 
manager for the General Motors Com- 
pany, spoke was greatly enjoyed by 
the Kiwanians and their ladies and 
the latter were entertained with golf, 
scenic trips and a dinner at Pine Lake 
Country club. 

At the final busimess session Macki- 
nac Island was chosen as the site of 
the 1936 convention and the follow- 
ing district officers were chosen to 
serve in 1936: Governor—Vernon E. 
Chase, East Dearborn; Lieutenant 
Governors—Division I, John J. Mel- 
cher, College Park, Detroit; Division 
II, Carl Mitchell, Benton Harbor; Di- 
vision III, Fred L. Winter, Muskegon; 
Division IV, Ralph M. Hunter, Mid- 





land; Division V, Bernard L. Davis, 
Hillsdale; Division VI, Howard L. 
Spedding, Ann Arbor; Division VII, 
Jerome V. Dueweke, Northeast, De- 
troit; Division VIII, Gladwin Lewis, 
Traverse City; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Forney W. Clement, Ann Arbor (re- 
elected). 
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Columbiana County, Ohio, 
Clubs to Build Scout 


Reservation 


NDEFILED nature in the form of 
125 acres of primitive woodland 
is the picturesque background of the 
McKinley Scout Reservation in which 
the Kiwanis Clubs of Leetonia, Salem, 
Columbiana, East Palestine, Lisbon, 
Wellsville and East Liverpool are in- 
terested. The reservation will fill a 
long-felt need in the way of providing 
a permanent boy scout camp in that 
vicinity. It is one of the most historic 
spots in Eastern Ohio, located in Col- 
umbiana County, near Lisbon. The 
setting of the camp is a famous land- 
mark, the old McKinley Farm, where 
the McKinley’s, pioneer iron masters, 
operated one of the first blast furnaces, 
erected in the year 1820. The home- 
stead on the reservation was built by 
the grandfather of President William 
McKinley and it has been in constant 
use for 118 years. It is here that Pres- 
ident McKinley played as a boy. The 
house is of English architecture, typi- 
cal of a century ago. The sandstone 
used in its construction was taken from 
the surrounding quaries, and each 
wall is 20 inches thick. Eight rooms 
are contained within the two stories, 
with huge fire places in each room. 
Kiwanian Charles E. Felton of Lis- 
bon, executive of the Columbiana 
County Council, Boy Scouts’ of 
America, is one of the most interested 
participants in this big project. Other 
Kiwanians on the Council include 
Lodge Riddle of Lisbon, Ralph Couch 
of East Liverpool, Conrad Berg of 
Leetonia and Earl S. Kerr of Salem. 
Secretary Clark S. Marshall of Lee- 
tonia is chairman of the County Com- 
mittee on the Kiwanis unit and he has 
working with him the following Ki- 
wanians: R. A. Watkins of Columbiana, 
M. Z. Conn of East Palestine, Gerald 
Eells of Lisbon, S. E. Daw of Wells- 
ville and Kiwanians Couch and Kerr. 
It is hoped that the weather will 
permit the building of the Kiwanis 


unit this fall. The labor will be done 
largely by members of the clubs. 


A view of the homestead on the old McKinley 
farm, home of President William McKinley, which 
is the site of the Scout Reservation being built by 
Columbiana County, Ohio, Kiwanis Clubs. 
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Eight Illinois Clubs Help to 
Sponsor the Boys’ State 


BOYS’ State, that’s the brand new 
Americanism and good citizen- 
ship activity which was sponsored by 
the American Legion with the Kiwanis 


Clubs of Joliet, Kankakee, Rock Is- 
land, Macomb, Aurora, Chicago 
Heights, Astoria and Freeport, IIli- 


nois, coOperating. Each of these clubs 
paid the expenses of a number of boys 
at the camp. 

The idea of the Boys’ State is sum- 
med up by C. M. Wilson, Assistant Di- 
rector of the National Americanism 
Commission, who says that it was an 
activity “to bring together young men 
of high school age from all over the 
state where they could have their own 
city, county and state government; 
where they could elect their own city, 
county and state officials; where every 
boy would have a chance to be a man 
and learn for himself how his govern- 
ment becomes just what he makes it; 
where every boy would have a chance 
to learn for himself what his respon- 
sibilities would be when he became a 
man and how he, himself, is the one 
who makes it conform to his needs and 


Extensive Observance 


that he, himself, is the government.” 

The plan was so developed that each 
of the 217 boys enrolled from [Illinois 
could take an active part in non-parti- 
san, political campaigns, party cau- 
cuses and elections. The site of the 
camp, which was held for a week the 
end of June, was the Illinois State Fair 
Grounds at Springfield, Illinois. 

The first day’s program consisted of 
the organization of city, town and 
county groups, explanations of the en- 
tire program and a general outline of 
the discussion of parties and candi- 
dates. Two parties were organized, the 
Federalists and the Nationalists, and 
each party placed candidates in the 
field for city, county and state officers 
and members of the state legislature. 

On the second day the party cau- 
cuses were held and = campaign 
speeches could be heard in all sections 
of the Boys’ State. On the third day 
the state election was held and a boy 
governor was selected. The _ third, 
fourth, fifth and sixth days of the Boys’ 
State were devoted to regular sessions 
of the Boys’ State Legislature and the 
swearing in of city, county and state 
officers. Later in the week the boys 
visited Lincoln’s Tomb where they 
pledged allegiance to the flag. 


of Constitution Week 


by Kiwanis Clubs in the United States 


EWSPAPER clippings, letters and 

club reports poured into Interna- 
tional Headquarters all last month tell- 
ing of the numerous wonderful Con- 
stitution Week meetings held by clubs 
in the United States. As everyone 
knows, the subject of the Constitution 
was extolled through the entire press 
of the country, over the radio and the 
public platform probably in every city 
and village in the country. Although 
the reason for this was more or less 
political, the net result was good be- 
cause it did cause millions of people 
to give some thought and study to that 
fundamental document of government. 


* 


z™ speakers’ table line-up at the Constitution Day meeting of the Kiwanis Club of "Nashville, Tennessee, from left to res 


For many years the observance of 
Constitution Week has been a plank in 
the Kiwanis platform. The resolution 
adopted at the San Antonio Convention 
read that the study of the Constitution 
be made a fundamental part of the 
teaching in the public schools. 


Nashville Meeting Typical of 
Many Kiwanis Meetings 

The Constitution Week meeting at 
Nashville, Tennessee, was typical of 
many Kiwanis meetings held through- 
out the United States. At this meet- 
ing Thomas W. Schlater, Nashville at- 
torney, was the principal speaker and 
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Dr. Earl C. Arnold, president of the 
Nashville club and Dean of the Vander- 
bilt University School of Law, pre- 
sided. International President Harper 
Gatton of Madisonville, Kentucky, and 
Mrs. Gatton and Past International 
President Henry C. Heinz of Atlanta, 
Georgia, were honored guests. Imme- 
diate Past Governor E. B. Stahlman, 
Jr. was in charge of arrangements. 

At this meeting members from clubs 
in Division V, including Bowling Green, 
Greenville, Hopkinsville, Madisonville, 
Marion, Morganfield, Princeton and 
Sturgis, Kentucky, and clubs in Divi- 
sion VI, including Clarksville, Colum- 
bia, Murfreesboro, Nashville, Spring- 
field and Franklin, Tennessee, were 
present, making a total attendance of 
approximately 300. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernors Charles I. Henry of Madison- 
ville and G. G. Foskett of Clarksville 
led their respective contingents. As- 
sistant chairmen were Howard Reed, 
Thurman Sensing and Henderson Bak- 
er, all of Nashville. 

All of these meetings that have been 
reported indicate the influence that Ki- 
wanis clubs have in their communities. 

If space were available in the maga- 
zine the publishing of all the reports 
and the publishing of the addresses 
that have come in would provide a 
great deal of working literature for fu- 
ture Constitution Week meetings. 

The acknowledgment of fine Consti- 
tution Day addresses is made on be- 
half of the Kiwanis Club of Camden, 
New Jersey, where Secretary William 
Bottger reported a wonderful meet- 
ing, the speaker being Frank C. Pro- 
pert, Solicitor of the Borough of Had- 
donfield, New Jersey; of the Kiwanis 
Club of Mobile, Alabama, where Leon 
Schwarz, past president of the Mobile 
club and former mayor of Mobile, gave 
the address of the day; also on behalf 
of the Kiwanis Club of East Chicago, 
Indiana, where Secretary J. L. J. Mil- 
ler reports that their meeting created 
a great deal of attention. Kiwanian 
L. M. Bomberger of Hammond, Indi- 
ana, was the speaker. 





Immediate Past Governor 


- B. Stahlman, Jr., Mrs. Harper Gatton, Past International President Henry C. Heinz, Thomas W. Schlater, Jr., President Earl C. Arnold, Mrs. Schlater, 


International 


Gatton, Mrs. Stahlman, District Secretary Roy S. Wilson and Lieutenant Governor G. G. Foskett. 
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Saranac Lake, New York, 
Stages "Saranac Lake Night" 


The Saranac Lake club again led the 
way when it presented a program in 
the large open-air stadium at the New 
York State Public Camp Site at Fish 
Creek, where more than 2000 people 
were encamped. The object of the pro- 
gram was to advertise Saranac Lake 
and to let the campers know of the 
facilities which it offers. Secretary 
George L. Wells was master of cere- 
monies and he introduced Kiwanian 
Mayor Thomas P. Ward, who lauded 
Saranac Lake as a health center. 
Secretary Wells then spoke on the 
business facilities which the city offers. 
The boys’ harmonica band which the 
club sponsors appeared on the program 
several times, and there was group 
singing. All in all, the affair was such 
a success that the club has been in- 
vited back next year to put on a simi- 
lar program. 


Milford, Ohio, Interested 
in a Variety of Activities 


In codéperation with the village offi- 
cials, the Milford club set aside a recent 
Saturday as Milford Shopping Day. A 
special issue of the Milford News for 
that occasion carried a number of in- 
teresting articles concerning Kiwanis 
history and activities of the club, which 
sponsors many varied projects. Among 
these are the furnishing of milk to 
under-privileged school children, fur- 
nishing spectacles to a number of 
youngsters, assisting with all Red 
Cross roll calls, assisting in local relief 
work, taking part in community Christ- 
mas parties, organizing and directing a 
colored boy scout troop, giving a num- 
ber of shows and entertainments to 
raise funds for the under-privileged 
child work, arranging and assisting 
financially in the removing of tonsils 
and adenoids of under-privileged chil- 
dren, helping to send a blind boy to a 
school for the blind, sponsoring com- 
munity picnics and helping to stimulate 
business activity. 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts, Sends 
Children to Health Camp 


The business of turning spindly chil- 
dren into sturdy and strong ones is 
the leading summertime business of the 
Pittsfield club, which conducts a health 
camp where 50 under-privileged young- 
sters are cared for, Coming to the camp 
early in July as tuberculosis “contacts,” 
even though they have never had the 


Club Activities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


disease, these 50 children, picked as 
the most needy from a long list, are 
given seven weeks of camping, correct 
diet, supervised play and 13 hours of 
sleep and rest daily to fit them for 
the school year and the winter. The 
children thrive in the happy atmos- 
phere of the camp and the gains in 
weight among the campers are little 
short of amazing. Knitting, one of the 
most popular activities this last sum- 
mer, jacks, a favorite game, singing, 
posture games and exercises, class 
work and story hours were arranged 
to fill in an important part of the daily 
schedule. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin, Sponsors 
Benefit Baseball Game 


A benefit baseball game established 
the Kenosha club as a unique promoter 
of sports programs and added to the 
wealth of the club’s crippled children’s 
fund by some $250. President Oscar 
Severtson joined with Kiwanians G. M. 
Phelan, municipal recreation director, 
and E. M. Cardell in arranging for the 
game. A squad of players whose names 
were in the headlines of major league 
baseball news a decade or more ago 
were gathered from many mid-western 
cities and were organized into a team 
known as the Old-Timers. They played 
the Cardel]l All-Stars, Kenosha’s 1935 
municipal major league champions. The 
Nash Motors Company donated the 
Nash Stadium for the game, which at- 
tracted nearly 1000 persons. 
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Asheville, North Carolina, 
Builds a Fine Preventorium 


A fine preventorium completed this 
spring and dedicated to the prevention 
of tuberculosis among the children of 
Asheville had a very successful first 
year’s operation, Sixteen children oc- 
cupied it for eight weeks, building up 
bodily defenses against tendencies that 
might otherwise cause tuberculosis, 
with outdoor life, rest and scientific 
feeding and routine. The children were 
selected from several] scores who were 
given tests by city health authorities. 

The preventorium, which is equipped 
with all modern conveniences, is located 
in one of the most beautiful spots at 
the edge of the city. The structure, 
erected at a cost of $1500, consists of a 
large dining room, a kitchen, nurses’ 
quarters, bathroom, pantry, supplies 
room and two large screened and pro- 
tected sleeping porches. The preven- 
torium will be a continuing project of 


the club, 


Sweetwater, Tennessee, 
Builds and Redoubles 


Even though the sledding has been 
hard during the past six years, mem- 
bers of the Kiwanis Club of Sweet- 
water straightened their backs and 
stuck out their chins and went at the 
business of accomplishing needed civic 
improvements in a most commendable 
manner. 

For one thing, through quick and or- 
ganized action, the club prevented the 











Photo courtesy of B. L. Beaman 


Twenty-one children enjoyed a ten-day’s outing at the be greens Camp at ye Root Lake provided 


by the Kiwanis Club of Kalispell, Montana. The cl 
larger 


expects to repeat activity on a still 


scale next year. 
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removal of a local industry; it did a 
lot of work in interesting a new in- 
dustry in moving back to the commu- 
nity; and it procured the approval of 
a plan for remodeling and modernizing 
the municipal hospital with the assis- 
tance of federal government and county 
funds. 

The club has also worked out a plan 
to furnish milk for 50 under-privileged 
school children, and to help needy boys 
and girls through school. Chairman 
M. H. Thompson of the Program Com- 
mittee, with the help of other members, 
is developing splendid programs, One 
of the latest activities of the club is the 
securing of 500 books to be used for 
the benefit of shut-ins and convales- 
cents in the hospital and for the 
library. 


Huntsville, Alabama, 
Conducts Boys' Camp 


Huntsville Kiwanians lose no time in 
carrying through a project. It was just 
a year ago last June that they con- 
ceived the idea of a boys’ camp, sev- 
eral months later, in November, to be 
exact, they staged a Kiwanis revue to 
raise funds for the project, and this 
summer saw 44 boys given full camp- 
ing privileges for a two weeks’ period. 
The camp covers 12 acres of beautiful 
wooded land on Briar Fork Creek. It 
has a large cabin, with all the furni- 
ture, crockery, and tableware, fur- 
nished by the club, besides four boats 
and all athletic equipment. Four high- 
ranking boy scouts assisted the camp 
master. The campers were taught citi- 
zenship, nature study, boating, swim- 
ming, athletics, hygiene and good 
sportsmanship. They were furnished 
with shorts, knitted shirts, bathing 
suits, soap, toothpaste, toothbrushes, 
food and other essentials, so that they 
had no expenses of any sort. Each Ki- 
wanian adopted one of the boys and he 
will follow the lad’s progress through 
the year. 

Next summer, with the equipment 
complete and paid for, the club plans 
to run the camp for a much longer 
period and the members are now mak- 
ing plans for an under-privileged girls’ 
camp, in addition. 


Orange, Massachusetts, 
Excels in Baseball 


Baseball has been one of the major 
interests of the Orange club, a game 
in which the members have shown 
great skill. The team was organized 
last year and it played a number of 
other service club teams during the 
season, winning every game played ex- 
cept the one at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, when the Cape Cod club de- 
feated the Orange team for the cham- 
pionship of New England. This season 
the Central Cape Cod league invited 
the Orange team down to the Cape for 
a return game, and the Orange team 
defeated them. There was so much in- 
terest taken among the several thou- 
sand spectators that a game was 
planned as a feature of the district 


convention 
at Swampscott. 
The score at that 
game was 15 to 6, 
with Orange the 
victor, incidentally 
winning the 1935 
Kiwanis baseball 
championship. A 
beautiful cup do- 
nated to the win- 
ner of the Service 
Club Champion- 
ship and presented 
to Orange a few 
weeks ago is one 
of the club’s most 
prized possessions. 


West Hudson, New Jersey, Submits 
Fine Report of Recent Activities 

In its work with children the Kiwanis 
Club of West Hudson has not confined 
its interest to those youngsters whose 
health is endangered, but also to those 
whose opportunities for cultural advan- 
tages seem to be nil. Working in that 
direction, the club coédperated with the 
Teachers’ Association to the end that 
208 children were guests of the club at 
four different performances, including 
moving pictures of animal life, a mari- 
onette show, and opera, “Hansel and 
Gretel,” and a program on “Adventures 
in Africa.” 


The club also arranged for 194 un- 
der-privileged boys from the Catholic 
Protectory to be the guests of the New- 
ark Baseball Club at a double-header 
game recently when members of the 
club provided the transportation to and 
from the ball park. 

Other recent activities include the 
sending of 16 boys and girls to camp, 
financial assistance to three day 
nurseries in the community and the 
planning of a day’s outing at one of 
the city’s amusement parks for more 
than 150 children from these nurseries. 
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Members of the champion baseball team of the Kiwanis Club of 
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Orange, Massachusetts. 


Bovs' Work Committee Active 
at Buffalo, New York 


A splendid report has been received 
from the Boys’ Work Committee of the 
Buffalo club which receives calls for 
counsel] almost daily. Two boys recently 
became restive in their work, and hav- 
ing no man with whom they could talk 
things over, they called the Boys’ Com- 
mittee, and as a result, interviews were 
arranged with two employers to get 
them placed. Another boy who has the 
ambition to be a druggist had an inter- 
view arranged for him with a Kiwan- 
ian druggist. The club is at present 
seeking to arrange for a scholarship 
for the lad from the Scranton Corres- 
pondence School. Another boy was sent 
to the city hospital for a serious opera- 
tion and was there for six weeks, dur- 
ing which time the club sent him maga- 
zines and fruits. Still another boy was 
accidentally burned in his work and the 
club saw to it that he had the proper 
treatment, 

Cases like these are continually com- 
ing before the club, to which the mem- 
bers respond in a noble manner, helping 
to solve many problems in such a way 
that the boys become better citizens. 
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The Rock Hill, South Carolina, club rented a farm a few miles out 


of under-privileged boys and girls. 


of the city where they sent groups 


Here are some of the youngsters who enjoyed the benefits of 


that recreation center. 














More than 150 persons were present at the first family picnic of the Kiwanis Club of Chillicothe, 

Illinois, which the wives of members arranged to show their appreciation for the numerous Kiwanis 

ladies’ nights that they have enjoyed. Members of Chillicothe’s school band, winner of numerous 
state and district contests, were guests of honor and entertained during the evening. 


Janesville, Wisconsin, Continues 
Splendid Work for Under- 
Privileged Children 


Medical attention valued at $220,- 
000! That’s what the under-privileged 


children of Janesville have received 
during the past thirteen years from 
the Kiwanis club which has assumed 


as its major project the care of the 
health and happiness of under-privil- 
eged children. Of course the club has 
not actually spent that much money, 
but that is what the medical bills for 
hundreds of children cared for would 
amount to if they had to pay them. 
The club has actually spent over 
$22,000, however, during that period. 
Physician members of the club and 
other doctors in the city have given 
their services free. Special rates have 
been obtained at Mercy Hospital where 
an alcove with a bed capacity of 15 
to 22 beds has been set aside for the 
care of the children receiving Kiwanis 
aid. The only expense of the clinic is 
for X-rays, medicine, supplies and the 
like. 

During the past ten years the club 
has taken care of more than 1,150 
cases. And there is nothing slip-shod 
about the work of the Kiwanis clinic. 
Every child taken over by it receives 
the finest examination. Nothing is 
missed—eyes, ears, nose, teeth, lungs, 
bones and every other part of the 
youngster is thoroughly checked by 
a specialist in each line. 

The money for all this has been 
raised for the most part by the annual 
minstrel show put on by the club which 


the townspeople have been loyally 
supporting for twelve years. Even 
during the depression period they 


turned out by the hundreds to back 
the excellent work of the club. And 
the “grown-up” men who participate 
in the show are tickled to death to 
blacken up and sing and dance so long 
as the people of Janesville support 
their efforts and so long as the poor 
children of the city are aided. 


Southeast Cleveland, Ohio—A _ re- 
cent meeting of the club was held on 
the State Hospital Community Recrea- 
tional Grounds when the Kiwanis 
cabin, which had been constructed 


with funds from the club at a cost 
of approximately $600, was dedicated 
with appropriate ceremonies. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Casper C. Clark and 
William A. Williams, past governor, 
were present at this affair. 


Jackson, Georgia-—Twice each month 
the club furnishes transportation for 
a child to an Atlanta city hospital, 
where he is taking treatments. A Ki- 
wanian goes with him on each visit, 
bringing him back home the same day. 
The club also paid the expenses of one 
boy and one girl at Camp Wilkins in 
Athens, both young people being out- 


standing in their 4-H club and can- 
ning work. 
Emporia, Kansas — The Kiwanis 


swimming project was carried through 
to completion, the final check showing 
that 66 swimming cards were issued 
and a total of 539 swims taken. The 
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club has had many commendations on 
this activity and it intends to sponsor 
the project again next summer. 


Portsmouth, Virginia—One hundred 
and three children were cared for 
during the months of July and August 
at the club’s Fresh Air Farm at an 
expenditure of $1,350 for operation 
and $1000 for capital improvements. 
The club is proud of the fact that with 
all the cases of infantile paralysis in 
the vicinity, their farm operated 
without a single case of any disease 
whatsoever. 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan — Each 
Sunday during the summer six mem- 
bers took the children of the Children’s 
Shelter for an hour’s ride, supplying 
them with ice cream or chocolate bars 
for refreshments. The club has also 
been supplying milk to several fam- 
ilies on relief. 

Another recent activity was the fur- 
nishing of 30 cars to assist in what 
was known as “Know Your City Day,” 
when citizens assembled in the city 
park, where they were addressed by 
the mayor, who called in all the fire 
departments in the city for a demon- 
stration, followed by an inspection of 
the various public utilities. 


Chilton, Wisconsin—As a climax to 
the summer’s supervised play activity 
at the fair grounds in which the Chil- 
ton club had a large part, a picnic 
was arranged which proved to be a 
great success. All playground par- 
ticipants were issued tickets which en- 
titled them to free refreshments. A 
large crowd of youngsters enjoyed the 
various contests and many of their 





Strengthening the physical constitutions of these youngsters who are suffering from infantile paralysis 


—that’s the work undertaken by the Kiwanis Club of Quincy, Massachussetts. 
corps provides transportation for the young patients. v 
Third row, second from left, President Neil A. Mac- 


nell; at right, Past President Frank H. Foy. 


Donald, and fourth, Thomas S. Burgin, Past President and Mayor ef Quincy. 


The club’s motor 
In the second row at left, Nurse Mary Bush- 


Others are members, 


mothers and patients. 
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parents also took part in the events 
which included a kitten-ball game be- 
tween mothers and daughters and be- 
tween fathers and sons. 


Barstow, California—Way out West 
in the somewhat warm section of Cal- 
ifornia, Barstow Kiwanians continue 
their activities in under-privileged child 
work and have traveled long distances 
to attend inter-club meetings. At the 
California-Nevada District Convention 
held at Long Beach last year, 32 mem- 
bers made the 260 mile round trip— 
and a 100% record. Their nearest 
neighbor club, San Bernadino, is 78 
miles away. 

Secretary Leon Whitney has had a 
100 per cent record for over nine 
years. Because his place of business is 
right on the main highway U. S. 66, 
he gets acquainted with thousands of 
people traveling across the country. 


Pineville, Kentucky—The club had 
one of the outstanding meetings of 
its history recently when it honored 
R. M. Watt, president of the Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company. Mr. Watt is 
a past president of the Pineville club 
and a distinguished Kentuckian. The 
meeting was in the nature of a “home- 
coming” and there were many Kiwan- 
ians from southeastern Kentucky pres- 
ent, some of whom traveled hundreds 
of miles to attend. 


Mt. Vernon, New York—A series of 
five donkey baseball games was a re- 
cent activity of the club, the object 
being to raise funds for the under- 
privileged child fund. The success of 
this project is reflected in the net re- 
ceipts, which totaled approximately 
$400. Some of the participants in this 
series, besides the Kiwanis team, were 
the Mount Vernon Police department, 
the fire department, the city hall em- 
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privileged school children. 


ployees, lawyers of Mt. Vernon, and 
members of the Rotary and Lions 
clubs. 


Portsmouth, New Hampshire—The 
Under-Privileged Child Committee of 
this club, under the chairmanship of 
Kenneth Rand, has been hard at work 
on a most interesting project. Three 
trips have been made with a group of 
26 under-privileged children, the first 
to Plymouth, Massachusetts, a distance 
of about 80 miles for an all-day ex- 
cursion, the second trip two weeks 
later to Lexington, Concord and Bos- 
ton, and the third to the White Moun- 
tains. This is proving an interesting ex- 
periment in the developing of the 
minds of the boys and girls making the 
trips. 


South Euclid, Ohio—Two baby 
clinics which take care of approxi- 
mately 500 babies in a year’s time 
are being assisted by the South Euclid 











Club of Columbia, Tennessee. 





More than 3,000 children attended the Blue Ribbon Health Celebration spon 
A special show was put on at the 














sored by the Kiwanis 
thea‘er and each child present 


received an official health button from the County Health Unit and gifts of candy, chewing gum 
and pencils. 


The Kiwanis Club of Pampa, Texas, has done a lot of good work in feeding and caring for under- 
Above are some of the youngsters whom the club has helped. 


club. Free health information is dis- 
pensed to all families that are unable 
to afford medical advice on the rearing 
of their children. 


Savannah, Georgia—The club spon- 
sored a benefit ball recently which was 
a great success. The proceeds from 
this affair are being used for the erec- 
tion of a pavilion on which children 
may play at the Sunshine Unit which 
is operated by the Chatham-Savannah 
Tuberculosis Association. An interest- 
ing feature of the pavilion, which is 
60 by 30 feet, is that is may be con- 
verted in the future when it is needed 
into living quarters at little additional 
cost, 


Salem, West Virginia—What was 
formerly an eyesore has been con- 
verted into a thing of beauty through 
the resourcefulness of the Salem club 
which sponsored a movement that re- 
sulted in making a state park of 13 
acres of public dumping ground. This 
park, located on the Salem-West Union 
Highway, U. S. Route 50, and known 
as Kiwanis Park, was dedicated a few 
weeks ago with prominent state of- 
ficials in attendance. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin — Recog- 
nizing the fact that during the past 
few years dental and medical atten- 
tion to children have often been neg- 
lected because of the struggle of their 
parents to provide even the necessities 
of life, the club has been especially in- 
terested in dental and orthopedic cases, 
Consequently, scores of under-privi- 
leged children have had dental repair 
work done before it was too late and 
many victims of infantile paralysis 
have been treated, fitted with braces 
and sent to orthopedic schools. 


Brookville, Pennsylvania — The an- 
nual amateur flower show sponsored 
by the Brookville club was a great 
success, with more exhibitors than in 
previous years, and more entries, all 
of which were so outstanding that the 
judge had a very difficult job in 
choosing the prize winners. 











Hendersonville, North Carolina— 
The Committee on Under-Privileged 
Child had a busy summer. Some of 
their activities included a clinic for 
mothers, and the provision of free med- 
ica] aid to a number of cases recom- 
mended by the Welfare Association and 
sent to the hospital for treatment. In 
one starvation case a colored infant 
was sent to the hospital for three days 
and was then placed in a good home 
with a foster mother, 


Springfield, Missouri —— More than 
400 boys participated in the junior and 
senior baseball teams which the club 
sponsored during the summer months. 
Balls, bats, shirts and caps were pro- 
vided by the club, as well as four super- 
visors who were employed to teach the 
boys baseball and good sportsmanship. 
The club also made all the arrange- 
ments for the final play-off game at the 
end of the season, when a crowd of 
2000 attended. A trophy cup was pre- 
sented to the winning teams, both 
junior and senior, by the club. 


Plymouth, Michigan — The eight- 
week program of recreational activi- 
ties carried out by the Plymouth club 





Some of the participants, eponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Coonbent City, 
California, in a patriotic parade, who were first prize winners. 


was an unqualified 
success, with an 
average atten- 
dance each week 
of over 1500 chil- 
dren. Not only 
were they kept 
off the _ streets, 
but they spent the 
summer in profit- 
able fun, being 
taught the arts of 
basket weaving, 
soap carving and 
various sports in- 
cluding _ baseball, 
tennis, horseshoe 
pitching, volley 
ball, etc. Six paid 
supervisors were 
constantly on the job and the club had 
the splendid coédperation and financial 
assistance of sev- 
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with which the public holds this fine 
activity. 


Scottsbluff, Nebraska—The Commit- 
tee on Boys and Girls Work planned 
and carried out a fine activity in the 
annual Kiwanis bicycle races staged on 
the high school grounds. An estimated 
crowd of 1200 people saw these races 
and over 250 youngsters participated. 
The club had the fine coédperation of 
80 Scottsbluff merchants who adver- 
tised the affair. 


Westwood Village, Los Angeles — 
Boy scouting is one of the major in- 
terests of the Westwood Village club, 
which has uniformed an entire troop, 
besides sponsoring two week-end camp- 
ing trips recently, furnishing one-half 
the cost of a summer camp for seven 
scouts who otherwise could not have 





eral organizations 
in the city. 
Medicine Hat, 


Alberta— Twenty- 
seven under-privi- 
leged boys and as 
many girls were 
guests of the club 
at their summer 
camp for a month 
this summer. The 
club bore all the 





se ie 





expenses of the 
camp, which 
amounted to $600, 
and the members took the youngsters 
to and from their homes. The aver- 
age gain for each child during the 
month was four and one-half pounds, 
and what a great time they had while 
gaining it! 


Saginaw, Michigan — The plot on 


which the Kiwanis cabin is located has 
been greatly beautified with the addi- 
tion of 1,000 pine trees planted by the 
club last spring. 


Eureka, Cali- 
fornia—Seventy- 
five entries con- 
tested for prizes 
and trophies at 
the annual Ki- 
wanis water cir- 
cus put on by 
this club. Ap- 
proximately 2000 
people attended 
the affair and 
the net profits 
amounted to 
$318, which will 
be used for the 
club’s shoe fund. 
The large atten- 
dance and _ the 
fact that the club 
received nearly 
1000 column 
inches of free 
publicity in the 
paper attests to 
the high regard 


Scores of children spent many happy hours in this ‘fine wading pool which 
was built by the Kiwanis Club of Abilene, Texas, last year. 


attended, and helping four boys obtain 
jobs to earn money in order to go to 
camp. 


Lincoln, Nebraska—A_ supervisor 
for a summer recreational program for 
children of West Lincoln was pro- 
vided at a cost of nearly $200 by the 
club. The program included super- 
vised play, handcraft, sewing, swim- 
ming and other activities. A _ state- 
ment from the office of the juvenile 
court reveals that there were no cases 
of delinquency in West Lincoln while 
the program was in operation. Prior 
to the inception of the program, ju- 
venile delinquency cases in that part 
of the city were frequent. 


Morgan County, West Virginia—A 
continuing activity of the Morgan 
County club is its support of “The 
Pines,” a foundation for crippled chil- 
dren. Members are paying for the 
subsistence of one child there, and 
half of the expenses of another. The 
club also secured the donation of one 
day’s receipts from the Charleston 
Race Track, amounting to $3000, 
which will be used for this work. 


Lake City, Florida—Boys and girls 
work is stressed in this club, whose 
members recently made a _ contribu- 
tion to assist a Future Farmers of 
America group in attending a special 
meeting. They also provided a share 
of the funds to send a group of boys 
and girls to camp at Ocean Pond. 
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What a fine looking lot of youngsters, and what a fine time they had at the health camp which the Kiwanis Club of Coeur d’Alene, 


Coeur d'Alene, 


OURAGE, persistence, faith— 
¢ and vision—that’s what the Ki- 
wanis Club of Coeur d’Alene 
had when it started this health camp 
and that’s what that club has now, in 


even greater measure. 
The story of the camp goes back 


to 1925. In that year the Anti-Tu- 
berculosis Association established a 


camp with 16 children in attendance. 
In 1926 the Kiwanis club came into 


Idaho, maintains for under-privileged children. 


Idaho, Has Health Camp 


By OSCAR W. NELSON 


Chairman, Kiwanis Health Camp Committee and Past President 


the picture by sponsoring the building 
of a sleeping unit to accomodate 20 
children and also enabling the Associ- 
ation to take care of 30 children that 
year. But the next year the owner of 
the property decided to move on to it. 
Knowing the excellent results achieved, 
the club sponsored a permanent home 
and so a tract of 110 acres was pur- 
chased. Sufficient funds could not be 
raised, however, and an indebtedness 











of the Kiwanis Club of Coeur d'Alene 


of $700 was incurred. 

The club immediately proceeded to 
erect a dormitory 20x90 feet with an 
administration room in the center, one 
wing accommodating 20 boys and the 
other wing accommodating 20 girls, 
preparation having been made to ac- 
commodate 40 children. The sleeping 
unit built the previous year at the old 
camp was torn down and moved and 
is now the present kitchen and din- 


The health camp shown at the right has been a major project of the Kiwanis Club of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, for many years. On a recent gala occasion 
the mortgage on this camp was paid in full and then very ceremoniously burned. Present at this affair were, — reading from left to right: Fred 


S. Merrill, past president; Secretary Ralph Thomas, and Ezra Whita, past Presi dent, burning the mortgage. 
A. H. Syverson of Spokane, Washington, who is also past 
past president and chairman of the Kiwanis 


President J. A. Rice, Secretary A. 


overnor of the Pacific- 
mp Committee. 


Coe, mayor of Coeur d’Alene; 
oP te. District, and Oscar Nelson, 


Seated: 
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ing room. Since that time two addi- 
tions have been added to the kitchen 
and dining room and a nurses’ cot- 
tage built. 

Last year through the codperation 
of the IERA which spent almost $7000 
for land, and others, many needed 
improvements were completed, includ- 
ing daylighting the grounds, building 
another dormitory, building a fireplace 
in the dining room and numerous other 
improvements. 

On account of these activities the 
club was unable to completely pay off 
the mortgage, but from time to time 
it has reduced it until a balance of 
$185 remained. Last July a carnival 
was held which brought in sufficient 
funds to wipe out the indebtedness. 
And so on a gala occasion the mort- 
gage was paid in full and then very 
ceremoniously burned. 

The club has spent about $4000 on 
the project, not to mention work done 
by the members themselves. The club 
takes care of all capital investments 
and has supervision except during the 
two months of actual camp life when 
the Anti-Tuberculosis Association of 
Kootenai County takes charge. 

Children at the camp are kept on 
a strict routine, with exercise, educa- 
tion, handwork, games, sunbaths and 
carefully chosen meals. 

The health camp has dormitories for 
the boys and similar ones for the girls, 


with nurses’ sleeping quarters be- 
tween. The sleeping units are open, 
screened on four sides, and are 
equipped with storm shutters for bad 
weather. Steel spring cots are part of 
the camp equipment. 

The children who are admitted to 
the camp each year are chosen by phy- 
sicians in the various communities in 
which they live. No active cases of 
tuberculosis are taken so as to safe- 
guard the other children, but where- 
ever possible undernourished children 
from homes where there is active tu- 
berculosis are chosen in preference 
to others who may not need the care 
quite so much. Their weight and gen- 
eral health are recorded as they are 
registered and charts are kept each 
day of the progress of the children 
toward health. 

Here’s what the Coeur d’Alene Press 
has to say about this activity: “Praises 
have been well earned. As this writer 
said at the meeting three qualities are 
essential before any great achievement 
is possible—courage, persistence and 
faith. We need a greater display of 
these qualities in Coeur d’Alene.” 

Our members are proud of this ac- 
complishment. The club rates high 
in the community. We are out to in- 
crease and Coeur d’Alene will be heard 
from again as one of the outstanding 
clubs! We realize both the great oppor- 
tunity and possibility for Kiwanis work. 


Windsor, Ontario, Guides a Boys’ Band to Success 


HE Windsor club has a right to be 

proud of them, those 40 young mu- 
sicians comprising the Kiwanis Boys’ 
Band who reaped renown on them- 
selves and the club when they came 
home from the C. N. E. band trials 
recently as winners of first place. Their 
success is doubly gratifying in view of 
the fact that just two weeks previously 
the lads knew practically nothing at all 
about playing harmoniously together. 

Of course the band could never have 
done what it did if Kiwanian Harry 
-arker had not given so freely of his 
time and money to the project, and it 
could never have attained such emi- 
nence had the rest of the members of 
the club not given their support. But 
it was Bandmaster Phillip Murphy, a 
former army bandsman, who provided 


the magic touch to the fumbling ef- 
forts of the Windsor boys and made 
real musicians out of them. 

The first call for recruits in organ- 
izing the band was responded to by 15 
applicants, none of whom knew how to 
play an instrument. That did not make 
any difference to Bandmaster Murphy, 
however. All he demanded of the boys 
was rea] enthusiasm in learning how to 
play. He interviewed each applicant 
personally and decided which instru- 
ment best suited him. Within two 
weeks of the time the first appeal for 
recruits went out, Kiwanian Murphy 
had a total of 40 applicants, and it 
was decided to go ahead with this num- 
ber. Training that many boys who 
knew little or nothing about music 
was a Herculean task, but in spite of 
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its seeming impossibility, Mr. Murphy 
and the other members of the club 
went into the work imbued with the 
true “We Build” spirit. There were a 
good many difficulties to overcome, to 
be sure, but with faithful attendance 
at rehearsals and close application to 
practice, the boys learned to play with 
so much proficiency that they carried 
off the honors in the band competition 
in Toronto. Incidentally, in order that 
the lads could make the trip there, the 
members of the club generously dug 
deep into their pockets to finance the 
trip. 

The enthusiasm and support of the 
club has been a vital factor in the suc- 
cess of the band, in the opinion of 
Bandmaster Murphy, and of Harry 
-arker he says, “Mr. Parker has been 
the guardian angel, the financial back- 
er, the diplomatic ambassador and the 
inspiration of the band from the time 
it was started.” 

The boys have had triumphs besides 
the one at Toronto. Out of 16 contests 
they have entered they have the amaz- 
ing record of having captured 13 first 
prizes, one second, one fifth and a sixth. 
And these victories are just the be- 
ginning of what the band is going to 
do, declares its enthusiastic leader, for 
he and the 40 boys making up the band 
personnel have nothing less than Em- 
pire supremacy in mind. They are in- 
creasing rehearsals even now with the 
intention of qualifying for the free trip 
to England to compete in the Empire 
trials at the Crystal Palace in London, 
England, next year. It looks as 
though there’s no stopping these am- 
bitious lads! 


Montrose-LaCrescenta, California— 
The club had a busy summer, donating 
funds to assist boys and girls in going 
to camp, giving under-privileged chil- 
dren admission to the swimming pool 
for instructions in swimming, dis- 
tributing milk and other food to needy 
families, furnishing articles of clothing 
and paying personal visits to the homes 
of the under-privileged. 


Henderson, Texas—The club’s ma- 
jor project for 1934 and 1985 was 
completed with the opening of Milner 
Park Kiwanis Playground on ‘“Kid’s 
Day,” when the club entertained 3000 
children. That’s quite a crowd of young- 
sters and it was a great success, 








Photos courtesy The Windsor Daily Star 


At the right are members of the Kiwanis Boys’ Band sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Windsor, Ontario, with their bandmaster, Kiwanian Philip Murphy, 


at right, and Kiwanian Harry Parker, below. 


At the left are the thirteen first prizes won by the band. 
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Kiwanis Personalities 


Dr. Thomas M. Leask and William 
G. Ross, K.C., M.L.A., Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, were among honored 
Canadians to receive the King George 
V. Silver Jubilee Medal for public 
services rendered their country. And 
Past President Lester McTaggart was 
honored by being made a King’s Coun- 
sellor. 


Dr. Floyd Moore, Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, has been re-elected treasurer 
of the New England Osteopaths. 


Arthur Cooper (brother of Gary 
Cooper of the movies) is second vice 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Hele- 
na, Montana. 


Past president Howard L. Keiper, 
of Stoudsburg, Pennsylvania, has been 
elected trustee of Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown. 


Edward Logan, Belleville, Ontario, 
has been elected president of the On- 
tario Jewelers Association. 


Several members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Malone, New York, are holding pub- 
lic offices, with others serving the pub- 
lic in minor capacity in appointive of- 
fices, and in executive offices in medical 
and other societies covering Franklin 
and adjoining counties. Many of the 
officers of the Northern New York 
School for Deaf are Kiwanians: Ells- 
worth C, Lawrence is president, Darrel 
W. Rider is superintendent, as well as 
a trustee, and Robert F. Hale, John W. 
Genaway, Leon L. Turner and John P. 
Badger are all trustees of this school. 


Jo Hays, chairman of the Publicity 
Committee of the State College, Penn- 
sylvania, club wonders if he has the 
distinction of having the shortest name 
in Kiwanis. Has he? 


A beautiful silver farewell gift was 
given by the Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
members to Captain Francis Brink, 
who rounded out six years of service on 
the military staff of the Louisiana 
State University and who is now as- 
signed to duty at the Command and 
General Staff School at Fort Leaven- 
worth. He coached the rifle team 
which won the national intercollegiate 
championship. 


Carl A. Nordlund, Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Division VI., Nebraska-Iowa 
District and a member of the Auburn, 
Nebraska. club was elected president 
of The Mid-West Implement Dealers’ 
Association for 1935. This association 
covers all of the State of Nebraska 
and the western third of Iowa. 


Harley F. Spelman, Fort Worth, 
Texas, was elected vice president of 
the Texas Funeral Directors and Em- 
balmers Association. 


Elective officers who are members of 
the Bloomington, Indiana, Kiwanis club 
are: State Senator Ward G. Biddle, 
County Clerk Paul Harvey, Circuit 
Judge Donald A. Rogers, County Coro- 
ner Ben Ross, State Supreme Court 
Judge Walter Treanor, City Councilman 
Robert C. Wiles. Others serving in ap- 
pointive offices are: City Attorney Don 
Bowen, Superintendent of Sewage Dis- 
posal Plant Carl B. Carpenter, Indiana 
University Trustee Paul L. Feltus, 
Deputy Prosecutor Earl Huntington, 
State Supervisor of Banks and Trust 
Companies, Research and Statistics, 
Herman B. Wells, Treasurer City 
School Board Ralph Woodward, Dis- 
trict Director Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation Thomas J. Sare. 


Kiwanian Eugene Rowan, Eufaula, 
Alabama, made a 137-yard shot for 
a hole-in-one at the sixth hole on the 
Eufaula Country Club golf course. 


Past President Horace K. Roberson, 
Bayonne, New Jersey, has’ been 
elected a City Commissioner. He re- 
ceived the highest vote of the five 
commissioners elected. 


At the annual convention of the 
Boys Clubs of America recently held 
in New York, Kiwanian Dave Evans, 
member of the Birmingham, Alabama, 
club was accorded national recogni- 
tion for his sixteen years of service 
with the Birmingham Boys Club. 


Governor Blood of Utah has ap- 
pointed members of the Salt Lake City 
club Herbert A. Snow, director of the 
Saltair Beach Company and Dr. Thom- 
as C. Adams, professor of civil engi- 
neering at the University of Utah, mem- 
bers of the great basin authority. 
These men with two others are to per- 
form the modern miracle of trans- 
forming a section of the Great Salt 
Lake into a huge fresh water reservoir 
for the state’s industrial development. 


Two members of the Dayton, Ohio, 
club have been honored—John Harsh- 
man elected Commander of Dayton 
Commandery and Oscar B. Reemelin 
elected president of the Engineers 
Club. 


Dr. J. K. Pepper, past president and 
charter member of the Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, club has been elected 
vice president of the North Carolina 
Medical Society. Kiwanian C. T. Lein- 
bach, also a charter member of the 
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Winston-Salem club has been re- 
elected for his third term to the Board 
of Aldermen of that city, and he has 
also been elected president of the 
North Carolina Bankers Association. 


W. L. Disbrow, Ottumwa, Iowa, has 
been elected for the third term as 
Commissioner of Finance and Public 
Safety. 


Two members of the Denver, Col- 
orado, club are on the State Utilities 
Commission — Worth Allen, who is 
chairman of the commission, and R. 
Malcolm Erickson, who is a member. 


For the tenth year Harry V. Bush, 
secretary and past president of the 
Canajoharie, New York, club was 
elected mayor. 


Meyers B. Horner, former Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Division IV, Penn- 
sylvania, District, and a member of 
Wilkinsburg club has been elected su- 
perintendent of the Erie Schools. 


Carey Holbrook, member of the AI- 
buquerque, New Mexico, club and for- 
mer Secretary of the Southwest Dis- 
trict, was elected president of the New 
Mexico Press Association. 


Reverend Ralph Blake Hindman, 
Buffalo, New York, received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity from Ripon 
College, Ripon, Wisconsin, in June. 

Kiwanians seem to get elected 
county superintendents of schools in 
West Virginia. Past District Governor 
C. H. Archer, a member of the Prince- 
ton-Athens club, was elected super- 
intendent of the Mercer County 
schools. George W. Bryson of the War, 
West Virginia, club and a lieutenant 
governor last year, was elected super- 
intendent of the McDowell County 


schools. 


Past president John Haller has re- 
cently been promoted to Deputy Police 
Chief of Newark, New Jersey, and 
Charles G. Hahn has been appointed 
a member of the Newark Board of 
Education. 


Kiwanian Clyde E. Williamson, Al- 
bany, Oregon, has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Oregon 
Independent Bankers’ Association. He 
is chairman of the important Agricul- 
tural Committee of the Oregon Bank- 
ers’ Association and his department 
has scored a full 1000 points in com- 
petition with all other agricultural 
committees in the American Bankers’ 
Association for six consecutive years 
and leads the United States. 
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Rev. William Thomson Hanzsche, 
past president of the Trenton, New 
Jersey, club is now one of the out- 
standing ministers to broadcast over 
a nation-wide hook-up of the National 
Broadcasting Company, Station 
WEAF. He broadcasts at 11:30 a. m. 
(Eastern Daylight Saving Time) ev- 
ery Wednesday morning under the 
title of “The Trail Finder.” The Tren- 
ton club feels especially honored be- 
cause Dr. Hanzsche is one of the seven 
ministers selected out of 225,000 Prot- 
estant ministers in the United States. 


Dr. Arthur W. Belting, Trenton, 
New Jersey, has been elected secretary 
of the New Jersey Board of Medical 
Examiners. 


Edward Homer, chairman of the 
Publicity Committee, Waukegan, IIli- 
nois, has been appointed by the mayor 
of Waukegan as the chairman of the 
New Waukegan Safety Council. 


At a recent convention held in 
Charleston, South Carolina, Kiwanian 
John George Kurzenknabe of Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was elected presi- 
dent of the Luther League of America, 
the highest honor that organization 
could confer upon him. 


John Birdsong, member of the West 
Monroe, Louisiana, club is head of the 
state poultry work, specializing in the 
baby chick and hatchery department. 


W. H. Noel, secretary of the Kiwanis 
Club of Harlan, Kentucky, sends some 
interesting facts regarding members 
of that club. It seems that the club 
has two pairs of brothers who are 
members, one pair of half brothers and 
two pairs of father and son members, 
in addition to several nephews, broth- 
thers-in law, etc. 

Since 1928 the club has had an aver- 
age membership of more than 50 mem- 
bers with an attendance record of 
better than 90% for each of these 
years. 


Jack Inoway, Japanese member of 
the Lima, Ohio, club, was born in Kobe, 
Japan, but he came to New York with 
his parents when he was quite young. 
Jack was educated in the public schools 
in New York and then took an aca- 
demic course in New York University. 
After finishing his academic course, 
he went on the stage as an entertainer. 
After a number of years on the stage 
he entered the restaurant business. 
His real name is Kurata Inouye but 
he says no one can pronounce it. 


Quite a number of Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, Kiwanians have been recently 
honored by organizations in which they 
have been active. D. C. Sigworth was 
elected president of the Harbor Branch 
of the Los Angeles Medical Associa- 
tion; Thomas Eaton was elected Su- 
preme Proclator of the Sciots, Jay 
Burgin was elevated to Senior Warden 
in the Masonic Lodge, C. E. Cook and 


Eugene Nesmith were elected directors 
of the Builders’ Exchange, Howard 
Deems was appointed local representa- 
tive for the State Motor Vehicle De- 
partment, and the following members 
were elected officers in the Long Beach 
Boy Scout Council: Jay K. Bangs, 
president, Jesse Holton and John B. 
White, vice-presidents, and Jay Reed, 
Treasurer. 


Up in Puyallup, Washington, Kiwan- 
ians W. A. Linklater is a director and 
Fred W. Griffith the president of the 
Puyallup Chamber of Commerce. F. W. 
Hoyt was Foreman of the Pierce 
County Grand Jury in session last fall. 


Lieutenant Governor William F. 
Davenport of the Florida District and 
a member of the St. Petersburg club is 
president of the St. Petersburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce and general chair- 
man of that organization’s annual 
membership roll call. 


Some of the “Who’s Who” in the 
Clarinda, Iowa, club include: Immedi- 
ate Past President Homer S. Stephens, 
former County Attorney, past chair- 
man of the Iowa State Republican Cen- 
tral Committee and for ten years 
chairman of the Page County Repub- 
lican Central Committee; President 
Willis V. Bates, president of the Page 
County Mutual Aid and Benefit Asso- 
ciation, for two years president of the 
County Fair Association and for two 
years lieutenant colonel on the per- 
sonal staff of former Governor Hamill 
of Iowa; Leslie D. Walker, county cor- 
oner for six years; Paul L. Millhone, 
Senator from Page and Freemont 
Counties; Robert Norton, Assistant 
Manager United States Soil Erosion 
Farm; Fred. W. Johansen, superinten- 
dent school system of Clarinda; Carl 
D. Kennedy, for many years Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, State of 
Iowa; B. F. Mitts, county treasurer; 
Past President E. W. Freeland, presi- 
dent Southwest Iowa Bee Keepers As- 
sociation. 


Frank J. Horak, chairman of the 
Publicity Committee for the Wiscon- 
sin-Upper Michigan District, and a 
member of the Oconto, Wisconsin, club 
was elected president of the Wisconsin 
Association of Postmasters at that as- 
sociation’s recent convention. 


Honor has recently come to the fol- 
lowing Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Kiwan- 
ians: Albert B. Houghton was elected 
president of the Milwaukee Bar As- 
sociation; Matthew Dudgeon was 
named treasurer of the American Li- 
brary Association; Raymond N. Sellon 
was made president of the Badger 
Athletic Union; Arnold A. Naulin was 
elected president of the Milwaukee Ad- 
vertising Club; and Irwin Maier was 
elected president of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association. 


Former International Trustee James 
P. Neal of Olympia, Washington, has 
been named as the “Judge Landis” of 
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the Northwest Interstate Truck Op- 
erators. Kiwanian Neal will direct the 
first voluntary code set up anywhere 
in the trucking industry, designed to 
protect rate structures which will per- 
petuate high wage levels and better 
working conditions. For three years he 
was supervisor of Transportation in 
the Washington State Department of 
Public Works. 


Federal Judge J. Alger Fee of Ore- 
gon has appointed Kiwanian Guy H. 
Johnson of Pendleton as United States 
Commissioner for Umatilla County. 
Both Judge Fee and Commissioner 
Johnson are former lieutenant gover- 
nors of Division VII of the Pacific- 
Northwest District. 


Max Hoefer, a veteran member of 
the North Shore Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago, is a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Hairdressers 
and Cosmetologists Association. 


In the roster of the Dover, New 
Jersey, club are a number of members 
who are active in the public life of 
their city: John Roach, Jr., mayor; 
J. Edward Love, alderman and police 
commissioner; Willard M. Hedden, al- 
derman; James T. Hart, chief of po- 
lice; Frank B. Hamilton, president, 
Board of Education; Samuel J. Gib- 
son, clerk, Board of Education and 
tax assessor; Max Heller, president, 
Recreation Commission; Leo Schoen- 
brun, member, Board of Education; 
President Samuel Chiles, director of 
Emergency Relief; George F. Steffany, 
member Board of Health and member 
of Dover Water Commissioners; Sam- 
uel C. Meyerson, municipal attorney; 
William H. H. Ely, municipal attorney 
for Rockaway; James Andrews, chair- 
man, Randolph Township Committee 
and also president, Randolph Town- 
ship Board of Education; W. F. Cos- 
tello, president, Board of Health; D. B. 
O’Brien, library trustee; Louis Harris, 
library trustee; and Harry Armitage, 
alderman. 


Kiwanians Albert Rankin and Her- 
vey MacVicar of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, have been made vice-presi- 
dent and director, respectively, of the 
Worcester Y. M. C. A. 


From Houston, Texas, comes news 
that Dr. Harry A. Scott of Rice Insti- 
tute was elected president of the 
Southern District of the American 
Educational Association, at the annual 
meeting of that organization in New 
Orleans recently. 

Also that Professor James Chillman, 
Jr., of Rice Institute and Director of 
the Houston Art Museum, attended the 
Southern States Art League Conven- 
tion in Memphis, where he presided 
over some of the sessions. He is first 
Vice-President of the League. 


Dr. Arthur W. Kellner, mayor of 
Hollywood, Florida, is past president 
of the Hollywood Kiwanis club. 
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FOR THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
THE FINE ART OF SMOKING 


Pipe smoking is no longer a bitter experience but 
an adventure in contentment. Airflow gives a long, 
cool, dry smoke—and a happy one. Satisfied users 
everywhere are endorsing its unique design, quality 
briar, large bowl, and ease of handling. In every 
way, the Airflow is the perfect pipe. 


AIRFLOW IS EXTRA COOL 


Study the diagram. Note the two air channels. All moisture and 
sludge stays in the lower chamber by gravity. Acrid ash flakes 
are also caught in the spiral air cell. The smoke is made extra 
cool, clean and dry by passing thru the second air chamber. 
(An exclusive Airflow Feature.) 

The Airflow is sturdily made for years of service—yet its 
surprising lightness and balance, gives it a “‘feel’’ that is truly 
pleasing. Its flat bottom is also convenient. Stands upright on 
any surface and will never spill. 

The Airflow is made of the very best of imported briar, and is 


AIRFLOW 


THE PERFECT AIR-COOLED PIPE 


LANDON & WARNER 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. P-55, Chicago, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: rae ; , 

Yes— Without pblipstion send me full information regardin; 
the New Air-cooled Airflow. Also include details of your liberal 
10 day trial offer. 


MA itu us Riie caiies cos ye tedntanie ed cians ncebbat Pere eteus 
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TWO COOLING 
AIR CELLS 


EASILY The extra air cham- 
CLEANED ber positively assures 
, ‘ a cool, clean, dry 
A MAN’S Spiral air cell catches smoke. Noother pipe 
PIPE ledal tr cperte has this ATRELOW 
Large bowl holds Cleaning is simple— avehhetes 
sufficient tobacco for Justslipoutthespiral. 
a long contented 
quiet, cool smoke. 





ACTUAL PHOTO 


One-half size. Pipe is beauti- 

fully finished in clear natural 

tone. Geod wide bit of best 
hard rubber. 































handsomely finished by hand to a beautiful natural polish. It is 
really a fine example of craftsmanship in pipe making. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Compare the Airflow with any other quality pipe. Please do 
not confuse it with the ordinary mass-production product. 
Our direct-to-you offer saves you several dollars, and gives you 
extra value as well. No other pipe will give you as much smok- 
ing enjoyment as the New Air-Cooled Airflow. Made in one 
basic shape and size, it is reasonably priced. 


@ SENT ON TRIAL 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe manufactured. Our 
introductory trial offer on the New Airflow is a liberal and 
positive way of proving that statement for yourself. Words 
alone are inadequate. The proof is in the smoking. A personal 
test with your favorite tobacco we know will convince. So— 
just fill in the coupon below. We'll gladly send complete de- 
tails on how you may enjoy the Airflow for 10 days with 
positively no risk on your part. Write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it TODAY. Do it now—the 
pleasure of a long, cool, Airflow smoke will soon be yours. 








Your Monogram 
in 22-K Gold 


This fine pouch will be 
handsomely embossed 
with your initials at no ex- 
tra charge. Use coupon be- 
low for full details. 


FREE WITH EVERY AIRFLOW 
For a LIMITED TIME, with every 
Airflow pipe, we will include a 
Genuine Calfskin tobacco and pipe 
uch. Not a souvenir—but a very 
eautiful pouch, well worth $2.50. 
The coupon will bring information 
on how to secure this pouch—FREE 
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Ridgefield Park—Teaneck Winner in White Division 


September :—Observed Constitution 
Week, participated in by several mem- 
bers; Address on “City Manager Form 
of Government” by Paul C. Volcker, 
City Manager of Teaneck; Meeting de- 
voted to plans for the sponsorship of 


new Kiwanis club at Ridgewood. 
October:—Inter-club meeting with 

North Hudson and Woodcliff; In 

charge Public Affairs Committee on 


Teaneck schoo] situation; Joint meet- 
ing with Teaneck Rotary club. 

November :—Celebration of Armis- 
tice Day with an address by Rev. John 
J. Soeter; Address on Social Hygiene 
by Carl Daines of the State Board of 
Health; Inter-club meeting with North 
Hudson. We furnished speaker, Mr. 
Carl Volcker, of Teaneck; Meeting de- 
voted to preparations for supervision 
of the newly chartered Paramus Valley 
club. 

December :—Address by Dr. Levitas 
of the Pascack Valley Kiwanis club on 
“Life Begins at Forty’; members 
staged a “Trial by Jury,” involving 
temporary disappearance of club 
charity bank. Defendant “bought” the 
judge and jury and was acquitted; 
Christmas party, each member drew a 
name from the hat at previous meeting 
and presented his “unknown pal” with 
some suitable gift. 


IV. COMMITTEES AND 
SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


(A) COMMITTEES 


We combined a few of the committees 
and have found that it worked out to 
good advantage. 

We insist on the chairmen of com- 
mittees making monthly reports, either 
orally to the directors, or written re- 
ports as to their activities and plans 
and we authorize some of them to act 
in emergencies in the interim. 


Committees and records of attend- 
ance as follows: 

Meetings Attendance 
Agriculture & Public 

0 eae 5 100 % 
Attendance .............. 8 95 % 
House & Reception 11 91% 
Classification & 

Membership ........ 6 100 % 
Program & Music .. 5 80 % 
PORNO cdiiettecrntnnse 2 100 % 
Business Standards 1 100 % 
Inter-Club Relations 5 81% 
Kiwanis Education 38 89 % 
Laws & Regulations 1 100 % 
Vocational 

Guidance ............... 3 100 % 
PRI  sciscccesncceesss. 12 100 % 
Under-Privileged 

SR S 94% 
Boys’ & Girls’ Work 4 100 % 


(From page 517) 


(B) SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


January 11: We held our annual in- 
stallation of officers followed by Ladies’ 
Night. Past District Governor Walter 
Morris installed the officers assisted 
by Lieutenant Governor Fred M. 
Barnes. January 25: Held a card 
party to raise funds for the Under- 
Privileged Child Fund which was a 
success. March 6: Theatre party, we 
sold tickets for this and received about 
$50 for our Charity Fund. April 25: 
Several members participated in Boy 
Scout rally. 

May 29: Attended special evening 
service for Memorial Day. June 9: 
Combined a Ladies’ Night with Flag 
Day observance. September 11 to No- 
vember 11: We had from two to ten 
members at each Tuesday evening meet- 
ing assisting in the formation of the 
new Kiwanis club at Ridgewood. No- 
vember 11: About 70% members at- 
tended charter night of the Paramus 
Valley club. 

December 5: Held a card party, rais- 
ing $75 for under-privileged child fund. 
December 11: Attended joint charter 
night of the newly built Schraalen- 
burgh Valley and the Pascack Valley 
Kiwanis clubs. 

Members made six visits to Boy 
Scout and Health Camps, taking with 
them gifts for the boys. 

Made one trip deep sea fishing and 
brought home about 200 pounds of fish, 


most of which was distributed to 
needy families. Continued the bowling 
team in the Bergen County Service 


League, finishing second. 

Our members have been among the 
leaders in Y. M. H. A. work; in school 
work through the several units of 
Parent Teachers Associations and par- 
ticipated in several social gatherings 
incident to the organization of the 
Community Christmas Basket Com- 
mittee. 


V. INTER-CLUB RELATIONS 


Eight inter-club meetings were held, 
each well attended. 

February 12: We visited the Engle- 
wood club; good fellowship meeting. 
Another inter-club meeting 


April 19: 





with Englewood following divisional 
conference participated in by ten clubs. 
May 25: Entertained Jersey City pre- 
paring for our tenth anniversary. June 
7: Visited Jersey City celebrating our 
tenth anniversary. 

June 8: Held inter-club meeting 
aboard steamship with about 15 clubs 
celebrating “Zero Hour.” Sight-seeing 
on battleships. October 8: Inter-club 
meeting with North Hudson and Wood- 
cliff. July 8: Visited Woodcliff, pre- 
senting them with American Flag. 

November 8: Another inter-club 
meeting with North Hudson, furnish- 
ing the speaker on “City Manager 
Government.” In addition, our “Flying 
Squad” has visited eleven clubs in the 
division, Also held a joint meeting 
with Teaneck Rotary Club with whom 
we work closely in local affairs. 


VI. RELATIONS TO DISTRICT 
AND INTERNATIONAL 


We are in complete accord with all 
superior bodies. We _ succeeded in 
sponsoring the Paramus Valley club at 
Ridgewood, the first to be chartered in 
the district for several years and this 
necessitated a lot of hard work and 
service gladly given by our members. 

We furnished transportation for the 
International officials and _ assisted 
them in canvassing the territory and 
conducted the preliminary and organ- 
ization meetings under direction of the 
organizers. Delegations of three to 
ten men attended every meeting up to 
charter night. We had a good dele- 
gation at that affair and presented the 
new club with a Kiwanis bell and gavel. 

Since chartering, we have delegated 
two to four men to attend each meeting 
of the new club. 

We were also present at the prelim- 
inary meetings of the new Schraalen- 


burgh Valley club sponsored by the 
Hackensack club and _ attended . the 


joint charter night of that club with 
the Pascack Valley club. 

We have been represented at every 
conference and convention of our divi- 
sion and district also the International 
Convention at Toronto. 

Our men on district committees have 
discharged their duties faithfully. 

All reports have been promptly for- 
warded and our obligations to the dis- 
trict and to International have been 
met in full and promptly; our sub- 
scriptions to The Kiwanis Magazine 
were paid upon presentation of the 
billing. 

All of which we submit only that it 
may inspire others to reach out toward 
higher achievement and that Kiwanis 
may be kept on the highest plane of 


Respectfully, 
JESSE T. EWING WALTER J. FARR 
Secretary President 
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The International Community 


(From page 506) 


This has been the outstanding feature 
of international politics in the last 
quarter of a century. The noble vir- 
tue of patriotism has been dragged in 
the mud of selfishness and greed. 


Economic War 

At the present time there would ap- 
pear to be a real danger that the eco- 
nomic war which has been going on 
since 1918 might again break out into 
a military phase. That economic war 
has been carried on by means of tariff 
restrictions, import quotas, artificial 
valuations of imports, restrictions on 
the free international movement of 
capital, restrictions on the movement of 
people and various forms of currency 
and exchange manipulation. It would 
not be true to say that these economic 
weapons have been used deliberately to 
injure the people of other countries, 
but the results have been the same. 

The result of this has been the re- 
striction of all forms of international 
intercourse; international trade has 


been reduced to about one-third; the 
movement of people is very strictly 
migration is 


limited and economic 





a ‘ Rh 2," *, 
Loyalty Days 

Kiwanis clubs in the United 
States have as one of their special 
objectives — “Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims”—and are 
cooperating in the fullest possible 
manner in the promotion of Loyalty 
Days, October 5 and 6. 

“Loyalty Days” is a nation-wide 
church-going program developed 
by the Religion and Welfare Recov- 
ery Committee, a non-sectarian 
group including all denominations 
and types of religious organiza- 
tions, which has as its broad pur- 
pose the renewal of a higher moral 
and spiritua] life among our peo- 


The program looks te the devel- 
opment in every community of the 
ways and means to secure atten- 


The Kiwanis Club of Plymouth, Wisconsin, 
“Review” gave prominence to “‘Loyalty Day’ 


a three-column display. 






dance at church by all people on 
ple. either of the Loyalty Days, Satur- 


day, October 5, or Sunday, October 
6, according to the individual’s 
preference of worship and church. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCHES INVITE YOU TO ATTEND THEIR SERVICES 


Kiwanis Club Of Plymouth 


and the Plymouth 
last month throu 


practically a thing of the past. There 
is little movement of capital even 
among those countries still struggling 
to keep their heads above water. For 
others the normal movements of capi- 
tal and commodities has ceased. This 
situation could have no other result 
than in all cases to retard economic 
progress and actually to reduce the 
standard of living of the people of 
practically every country in the world. 

The task before the world today is 
that of rebuilding an international eco- 
nomic structure which will once more 
release the powers of production at our 
disposal, and enable us to exchange the 
products of our labour. 

But the power of any one community 
to meet and to solve this problem is 
very definitely limited. It is an inter- 
national problem and if it is to be ade- 
quately solved the solution must be in- 
ternational. If an international solu- 
tion cannot be found, then all that is 
possible for any country is a limited 
national solution. Or in other words, 
if an international solution is impos- 
sible, all that any country can do is to 
endeavour to protect its citizens. 

We must, however, re- 
fuse to believe that an in- 
ternational solution is im- 
possible. It is unlikely 
that in the near future it 
will be possible for us to 
reorganize the measure of 
freedom in international 
intercourse which we had 
in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury must be a century 
of rebuilding. The struc- 
ture need not necessarily 
be the same, in fact, it 
might be said that for 
very definite economic 
reasons the structure can- 
not be the same. If the 
international economic 
structure is to be rebuilt 
in the Twentieth Century, 
it must be rebuilt less on 
the basis of exploitation 
of one community by an- 
other, and more on the 
basis of fair play as be- 
tween communities. It is 
only in this way that the 
jealousies which brought 
about the Great War, and 
which have led to the 
continuance of the eco- 
nomic war since, can be 
removed, The task is to 
remove the causes of in- 
ternational friction and so 
lay a permanent founda- 
tion for international 
brotherhood. 

In this work, Kiwanis, 
because of its interna- 
tional character, can play 
a very important part. 
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Introducing... 
A New Service to Aid 


in the Splendid Work 
Being Done by 


KIWANIS CLUBS 


that one out of 
persons in your 


you know 


O 
every ten 


community has impaired 
hearing? That there are over 
15,000,000 deafened people in the 


United States? The pity of it is that 
over half of those 15,000,000 people 
could be made to hear perfectly with 
proper coaching and the use of re- 
markable new devices now being of- 
fered by ACOUSTICON. 
ACOUSTICON has already installed hun- 


dreds of group hearing aid systems in churches, 
schools, theatres and club rooms. ACOUSTI- 
CON installations in the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera House, New York City, and in the 
great Radio City Music Hall now enable the 
deafened to enjoy the programs that 
others hear. Sounds that they have never 
heard in years now come in with perfect 
clarity and volume. ACOUSTICON also of- 
fers deafened individuals new hope, even 
though their ear drums are totally destroyed, 
through the use of its latest development— 
bone conduction. 


ACOUSTICON show you how 
Kiwanis Club can obtain these same 
marvelous benefits for your community. Just 
mail the coupon below for details. No obli- 
gation. (If you yourself are deafened check 
the space indicated in the coupon, and spe- 
cial literature of personal importance will 
also be forwarded.) 


same 


wants to 
your 





ACOUSTICON, Dept. 111, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Please send me the details of your new service, 


and explain how my Kiwanis Club can help over- 
come deafness in my community. 


| PER er eae 5 ee a EE Cee 
CE ne ae ee ee Te ee re eee 


City 
( ) Please check here, 


State a 
if deafened yourself. 
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4 CIGAR SMOKING. 


MARVIN’S 


AMBASSADORS 


7, Wield ‘MMiloduclvi y (Ch 


50 


CIGARS 


A real invitation to 
smokers who appreci- 
ate a good cigar. Full- 
bodied, 5%” cigars 
—hand made from 
chaicest blend of im- 
ported Cuban 
tobacco. 

If you have a 
“high price’’ cigar 
taste, you wil! like 
AMBASSADORS 

. they're the 
kind of a smoke 
you can offer 
to a friend 
with a boast- 
ful “Have a 
good cigar’’. 


They're a mellow, pleasure 
giving cigar whose only low 
price feature is the price itself 
.. and there is a good reason 
for that. You see, we sell only 
by mail, directly from our fac- 
tory to you—for cash. We save 
all the usual jobber and re- 
tailer profits and we pass them 
on to you in quality smoking. 
AMBASSADORS are sealed 
in Cellophane tubes, and 
packed in an Airtight humidor. 
Every cigar is perfect . . . try 
them under our unconditional 
guarantee: “‘Bvery Cigar Must 
Give You 10¢ Worth of Smoking 
Pleasure or We Refund Your 
Money in Full and the Cigars 
Are Yours Without Charge." 
You can’t lose at this low 
price and a protection guaran- 
tee that has never failed. Be- 
cause of the special introduc- 
tory price we cannot ship more 
than 50 cigars to a customer. 
Coupon below must be used. 


Packed in 
Airtight 
Humidors 


Reference: 





MARVIN CIGAR CO., INC., 
366-374 Canal Place, New Y ork, 
Gentlemen: 

I certainly would like to try The AMBASSADOR 
CIGARS at the svecial introductory price and guar- 
antee. Please send me a humidor of fifty (50). I am 
enclosing check/money order for $1.70 (C.O.D. 15 
cents extra). 


Det. K 


Name 


INC. 
N. Y. 


MARVIN CIGAR CO., 


366-374 Canal Place, New York 


























Chase National Bank, New York. 


Aifarvt’- AMBASSADORS 














Be Sure to Mention 
The Kiwanis Magazine 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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Changing Social Trends 


(From page 502) 


structure augments the difficulty and 
increases greatly the number of com- 
mercial] failures which reach large pro- 
portions. Falling prices increase the 
burden of the debt. 

But what about trends in the busi- 
ness cycle? Formerly it was thought 
that prior to 1900, the depressions were 
more severe and more prolonged. After 
1900, the cycles seemed to be much 
shorter and during the 1920’s it was 
thought that we had succeeded in re- 
ducing their intensity. Then came the 
cataclysm of the 1930’s. One hesitates 
to predict their diminution in the fu- 
ture. The economists are not agreed as 
to the causes of depressions, nor is 
their agreement as to prevention or as 
to the alleviation of the depressions. 
Insofar as credit is at the basis of 
depressions, we hardly as yet have a 
system of adequate control. That busi- 
ness conditions will not fluctuate in the 
future is inconceivable. Though it may 
be true that the severe business depres- 
sion of the 1930’s was due in large 
part to the influences of war and its 
aftermath, there may be other wars. 


Sticky Prices 


One possible feature in the prolonga- 
tion of business depressions may be 
mentioned. I refer to the resistance of 
prices to a fall. Those so-called sticky 
prices delay the deflation and the more 
they are in number and the stickier 
they are the larger is the depression. 
The control over production that makes 
possible these high prices is an aspect 
of monopolistic tendencies of modern 
business, The American equivalents of 
cartels are expected to grow in the 
future even more and it seems possible 
that their development is not likely to 
aid in a speedy recovery from depres- 
sion. Future business cycles are a stark 
spectre, full of forebodings for inse- 
curity which we should consider. 


The standard of living of the aver- 
age and lower income classes [ think 
will rise in our country during the fu- 
ture, perhaps not soon, for it is quite 
possible we may have business pros- 
perity in the next year or so, yet at 
the same time have a large number 
of unemployed, perhaps many millions. 
But later the forces inherent in our 
abundant natura] resources, in our 
small population, in our rather tough 
economic organizations, and particular- 
ly in the many new inventions that are 
to come, will work out for a larger in- 
come for our people, but certainly not 
enough to make security an individual 
matter for everyone. The old age 
situation, with the business cycle as it 
is, with the hazards to health, mental 
and physical, all of which even today 
bring insecurity to those with incomes 
well above say $2,000, a slight increase 
in our standard of living will not be 
enough to prevent the dangers to se- 
curity that are all around us, particu- 
larly since the withdrawal of the rural 
household economy as the mainspring 
of our economic life. 

The human race not only wants se- 
curity, but it loves adventure. Individ- 
ual daring discovered America, is con- 
quering the air, makes our inventions 
and discoveries and is the drive back 
of business enterprise. If recklessness 
meant so much for progress, the least 
society can do is to use its group or- 
ganizations to furnish as much security 
as possible. No primitive community of 
preliterate peoples will let a member 
starve. They share their goods with 
the needy. Even the birds and lower 
animals help one another in distress as 
Kropotkin has abundantly shown. 

The foregoing analysis of trends 
shows modern society to be full of haz- 
ards with insecurity to be expected at 
any time. To know what to expect is 
to know how to try and build up pro- 
tection factors for ourselves. 


Charity Steps Out of Horse-and-Buggy Stage 


(From page 505) 


community-planning and codérdination 
have become imperative. There is no 
more,—in fact there is less,—excuse 





‘ | for waste and inefficiency in our min- 
| istrations to 
| needs of our people than there is in 
| any other form of human endeavor. 


the social and health 


Community Chest Idea Grows 
Happily, many communities have al- 


| ready made strides in this direction. 


In over 400 cities in the United States 
the majority of the private agencies 
are financed through a community 
fund or community chest, thus elimi- 
nating waste and duplication in their 
money-raising efforts. Chest budget 
committees have accomplished out- 
standing results in eliminating dupli- 
eation of activity in their member 


agencies. Paralleling the chest, many 
communities have organized councils 
of social agencies, to which belong not 


only the chest-supported,—and pri- 
vately financed agencies,—but the 
various public departments as well. 


These provide a clearing house for the 
study of community programs, both 
public and private, and for joint dis- 
cussion and planning. 

Many cities, moreover, are scien- 
tifically analyzing their total programs 
and collecting the basic materials on 
which replanning and reorganization 
can be based. Total figures of cost 
and income such as those quoted above 
are an excellent illustration of what 
is going on through local chests and 
councils. Hartford, two years ago, 
went even farther than this. It en- 
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gaged the Community Chests and 
Councils, Inc., the national association 
of community chests, to conduct a 
thorough-going survey of its entire 
range of community services and to 
make practical recommendations for 
better codrdination and division of la- 
bor between administrative units. 


The administration of welfare serv- 
ices, vitally touching the lives of so 
many individuals, will always be a 
delicate and complicated task. But 
also, it will always challenge the best 
ability and the best leadership which 
our individual communities have at 
their disposal. Better planning works. 
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Placing the wreath at the base of Washington’s bust at the George Washington Masonic National 
Memorial at Alexandria, Virginia, are, left to right: Frank B. Steele, Secretary-Registrar General, Na- 


tional Society of the Sons of the American Revolution; Secretary of Commerce Roper, and 
Above the bust is the fifteen star flag presented the Wash- 


Cole, Governor of the Capital District. 


C. Walter 


ington Kiwanis Club by Commander Louis J. Gulliver, commander of the United States Frigate 


“Constitution” (Old Ironsides) in 1932. 


This flag was made on the ‘‘Constitution.” 


Constitution Celebration in Washington 


(From page 507) 


mond, Virginia; Benjamin Franklin, 
buried in the cemetery at Fifth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia; Gouverneur 
Morris of New York, buried at Mor- 
risiania, borough of Manhattan; Alex- 
ander Hamilton, buried in Trinity 
Churchyard, New York City; Rufus 
King of Massachusetts, buried in Grace 
Churchyard, Jamaica, Long Island, and 
William Samuel Johnson of Connecti- 
cut, buried at Stratford, Connecticut. 

But this wasn’t the only Kiwanis 
Constitution Day celebration in the 
neighborhood of Washington. In the 
evening, at a meeting of the clubs of 
Division I, Capital District, of which 
Charles W. Pimper, Washington is 
lieutenant governor, Hon. Daniel C. 
Roper, Secretary of Commerce and an 
honorary member of the Washington 
club, delivered an address on ‘“For- 
ward with the Constitution.’”’ A wreath 
was placed before the statue of Wash- 
ington, draped with the fifteen-starred 
flag presented to the Kiwanis Club of 
Washington by the master of the Frig- 
ate Constitution, and the framers of 
the Constitution were eulogized. There 
were pictures of the ten framers and a 
facsimile of the Constitution properly 


displayed on the stage. Governor C. 
Walter Cole, Towson, Maryland, of the 
Capital District, was an honored guest. 
The meeting was in the auditorium of 
the George Washington Masonic Na- 
tional Memorial. 

Rev. Percy Foster Hall, rector of St. 
Paul’s Episcopal Church, Alexandria, 
a Kiwanian, eulogized the framers of 
the Constitution, calling attention that 
even in those days the young men had 
their innings. Five of the framers 
were in their early thirties. Other 
clergymen participating were Rev. 
Charles T. Warner, rector of St. Al- 
ban’s Episcopal Church, Washington, 
Rotarian, and Rev. Arthur P. Wilson, 
pastor of the Columbia Heights Christ- 
ian Church, Washington, a member of 
the Civitan club. The musical pro- 
gram was handled by Song Leader 
William R. Schmucker of the Washing- 
ton club, Fred East and William F. 
Raymond. Honored also were Frank 
B. Steele, Washington secretary regis- 
trar, General National Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution and 
J. Claude Keiper, Washington, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the George Washing- 
ton Masonic Memorial Association. 
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-°> WEAR THESE 


Finer 
SHIRTS 


AT NO EXTRA COST 


Wear them AT OUR EXPENSE... for 10 
days . Free! Then buy at regular 
WHOLESALE PRICE, direct by mail to you 
if you agree these are the best shirts you 
ever saw, even at twice our prices! Made 
with Custom-like tailoring excellence 

from finest weave breadcloth of richness, lus 
ter and softness almost like silk. Comfort- 





ably roomy yet trim stylish fit Chest, 
shoulders, arms and collars all set perfectly 
to your individual figure Guaranteed pre- 
shrunk and _ colorfast Exclusive new STA- 
TEX collars require n starch, will not 
wrinkle, wilt or curl! They launder perfectly, 
retaining their smart fit and flawless appear- 
ance Made to retail at $2.50 and up Cost 
you only $1.39 each, in lots of 5 Single 
shirt $1.50 


Sold on 10 Days Free Trial 


Send No Mfoney ... Pay No C. O.D. 


Simply mail coupon below or write By 
return mail we'll send you FIVE of these fine 
Reliable broadcloth shirts, postpaid Send no 
money PAY NO C.0.D Wear shirts 10 
days without cost, without any obligation to 
buy . then send your check for only $6.95 
(full price of all five shirts) .. or return 
them to us if you are not absolutely pleased 
with them. You pay nothing until you 
KNOW what you are getting. MAIL COU 


PON NOW! 


RELIABLE PRODUCTS C0. 


GALION, OHIO 


MAIL COUPON now 


Reliable Products Co. 
Galion, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Please rush Five Reliable Broadeloth Shirts, 
postpaid to me on 10 Days Free Trial. After 
10 days, I'll either send you $6.95 in full pay- 


nent, or return the shirts. 
My size is..................Sleeve length..... 


My weight is.... ; 

How many each ( ) White ( ) Blue ( ) Gray 
we 

Address ile 

City . an State 


Business or occupation 


Position or Title... = , 
ee 


ee 














After all, it is usually PRICE you con- 
sider first, when buying engravings. 
Engravers of today must be equipped 
in personnel and equipment to give 
Wg the quality and service you pay 
or. 


Quality and service are taken for 
granted at the Oshkosh Engraving 
Company's plant, and all work is plan- 
ned carefully and made so as to give 
the customer the most for his money. 
ECONOMY is our promise to you. 

We would like the opportunity of 
quoting on your next engraving order. 


Oldest and Largest Mail Order 


Engraving House in America 


ENGRAVING CO. 
O; traah, Wis. 

ILLUSTRATING - RETOUCHING 
ENGRAVING -ELECTROTYPING 





Share at 
Christmas 


of the year 
and every twenty-four 
hours of each day The 
Salvation Army is serving 
those who need help, 
without any question of 
race, color or creed. 
§ Last year 7,629,520 ap- 
plicants for aid—spiritual, 
moral and material—were 
dealt with by the 2,000 
Salvation Army Centers operating through- 
out the country. Four hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand, nine hundred and 
twenty-seven Christmas Dinners were 
supplied to those who could not provide 
their own. Toys and clothing were giver 
to gladden the hearts of 281,044 children. 


e 
Send your gifts to: 
COMMISSIONER 
ALEXANDER M. DAMON 


Headquarters of The Salvation Army 
120 West Fourteenth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


VERY day 


its 
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Ernest Studebaker, Ed Cost, 
George Borts and Dr. J. B. 
Maxian, William Martin, Dr. R. 


Harold Rosenberg, 


Old “Doc” Reed’ 


Here’s the cast of “‘Doc’’ Reeds Medicine Show. 


Wilkinson, past Ohio governor. 
W. Branfield, Robert Vogel, and Dr. Don Hume. 
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Top row, left to right, Ralph Stewart, Gus Graf, 
“Doc” Paul Reed, Paul England, Ed Heidorn, 
Seated, left to right, Walter Pash, Bd 


s Medicine Show 


Great Hit in Ohio 


LEVERLY camouflaging his 
C rreachment of Kiwanis beneath a 
cloak of music and merriment, 
Lieutenant Governor Paul W. Reed of 
the Eighth Ohio Division was on tour 
this season with a “Kiwanis Medicine 
Show.” 
Reed recruited a cast of 16 from the 
Alliance Kiwanis club, garbed them in 
the hilarious habiliments of the “Gay 


Nineties” and took the road. His 
troupe, billed as “Old Doc Reed and 
His Kiwanis Medicine Show,” visited 


Wooster, Massillon, Alliance, Uhrichs- 
ville, Newark and Canton and showed 
before more than 800 Kiwanians and 
their ladies. The Newark trip was an 


invasion of the Fifth Division where 
the Medicine Show was featured as 
Coshocton’s contribution toward the 


evening’s program, It was the annual 
visit of the Coshocton club to its 
“daddy,” the Newark club. 

The Uhrichsville trip was made to 
a joint ladies night dinner of the Uh- 
richsville, Dover and New Philadelphia 
clubs and Governor and Mrs. Ben 


Why Not Go 


ITH a sixth of the population on 

relief, there is always danger of 
welfare work becoming a mere politi- 
cal football. The honest citizen who 
wants to see a sound welfare program 
developed in his community has diffi- 
culty in finding that program among 
the maze of politically inspired criti- 
cisms and defenses. 

From Joel D. Hunter, general super- 
irtendent of the United Charities of 
Cnicago comes one of those simple and 
obvious suggestions which we are so 
likely to overlook in favor of harder 
and more round-about methods, 

“Why not go to the source for in- 
formation on social welfare,” suggests 


Arneson were honored guests. There 
were 110 present at Wooster, 130 at 
Massillon, 135 at Alliance, 155 at Uh- 
richsville, 160 at Newark and 125 at 
Massillon. 

The show covered 8,800 man miles 
in making the lieutenant governor’s 
final visitations and paid its own way, 
the host clubs providing only the aud- 
ience and a place to stage the perform- 
ance. The lieutenant governor, in the 
role of “Old Doc Reed,” sold “Spirits 
Kiwanis Non Fermenti” and _inter- 
spersed his remarks with clever skits 
by members of the troupe. These in- 
cluded saxophone, violin and _ banjo 
numbers, quartet selections and heck- 
ling by performers spotted in the 
audience. 

From the moment the cast crashed 
into the hall to the rollicking march- 
ing chorus of “Oh Suzanna,” giving 
the audience its first glimpse of the 
grotesquely garbed cast, until the last 
notes of “Marching Along Together” 
died out, the show proved a riot. 


to the Source? 


Mr. Hunter, 
himself?” 
He points out that no normally in- 
telligent human being can spend many 
years in climbing tenement stairs, talk- 
ing to the unemployed, the sick, the 
discouraged, the ill-adjusted, without 
coming to some conclusions about their 
needs and constructive ways of meet- 
ing them. The fact that social work- 
ers are pretty well agreed in their 
thinking indicates that these conclu- 
sions rest on fact and experience rather 
than on prejudices and emotions. 
Clubs with their genuine interest in 
social progress might do well to give 
these welfare workers a hearing— 


“to the social worker* 
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Portrait of Past International President Horace W. McDavid, presented to 


the Circuit Court in Decatur, Illinois, and the Bar Association by the Board 
of Supervisors of Macon County, Illinois. The artist was Robert M. Root 
of Shelbyville. 


Portrait of Horace W. McDavid Presented to 
Circuit Court and Bar Association 


T the December meeting of the 
A Board of Supervisors of Macon 
County, Illinois, after the death of 
Judge Horace W. McDavid on Septem- 
ber 11, 1933, a committee was ap- 
pointed to employ a portrait painter 
to paint a portrait of the Judge, to be 
presented to the Circuit Court of the 
District and the Bar Association. The 
Committee consisted of J. N. Orr, J. 
M. Eyman and Melvin Bailey. 

They retained Mr. Robert M. Root 
of Shelbyville, Illinois, a portrait 
painter of national reputation to exe- 
cute the commission. The _ portrait 
was completed in May of this year and 
on June 11, 1935, in the presence of 


The Honorable Charles Y. Miller, pre- 
siding Judge of the Court, and a large 
assembly of the Bar, members of the 
Board of Supervisors and citizens, the 
portrait was unveiled and presented to 
the Court and to the Bar on behalf of 
the Board of Supervisors by Chairman 
Leo E. Kreher. The portrait was ac- 
cepted on behalf of the Bench and Bar 
by The Honorable W. E. Redmon, 
Dean of the Decatur Bar, who in well 
chosen words accepted the portrait 
with expressions of appreciation on be- 
half of the Court and the Bar, with a 
review of the many excellent and worthy 
qualities of Judge McDavid. He had a 
host of friends throughout Kiwanis. 





measuring their study and direct ex- 
perience against the political ballyhoo 
of those whose contact with the slums 
is often no closer than an occasional 
“good morning” to the scrub lady. 
Representatives of the local, non- 
political chairities in your city know 
the problems involved in WPA, Social 
Security, the return of relief to local 
agencies and similar topics prominent 
in the day’s news because they have 
worked for years with the people these 


welfare policies affect. Why not ask 
them to lead a round-table discussion 
at one of your meetings this season? 
Since the future of welfare work 
depends upon public opinion, every Ki- 
wanis club can do a real service by 
collecting and spreading accurate, un- 
biased information about it. 
* By “social worker,”” Mr. Hunter does not mean 
those whom the depression introduced to social work 
and whose outlook is distorted by it, but the 
worker who has a perspective on these problems 


gained from experience that covers both prosperity 
and depression years. 
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The Perfect 


HRISTMAS 


For the 
Executive 









A private office 
file especially de- 
signed for the 
desk-side use of 
the Executive 
having many in- 
terests. An ideal 
Christmas gift 
for others — a 
perfect gift to 
send yourself. 


All Important Papers 
at Your Finger Tips 


PRIVATE correspondence—personal accounts and 

records—vital statistics on your ror esi I on 
sonal bills, policies—ideas—new confidential plans 
—as well as all pending material required for 
frequent reference—thoroughly organized and 
ready for instant use. No lost papers—no delay 
—dquick action without waiting. A clear desk 
and a clear mind for immediate problems or work. 
The greatest time saver ever offered busy men 
or women. large range of dividers to suit 
every need of the business or professional man 


READ WITHOUT REMOVING! 
Automatic expanding file drawers afford instant 
visibility and access without removing papers from 
file—without rising from desk. Top is flush with 
desk when closed—slides into vertical position be- 
hind file when open. Available in legal or letter 
size at prices made possible by large production. 

Send name at once for descriptive circu- 
FR lar and price list. Give a present this year 
that will be remembered daily for years to come. 


Automatic File & Index Co. 
629 West Washington Street, Dept. 2317, CHICAGO, ILL. 








AXEL [speaker - ENTERTAINER | 
CHRISTENSEN 


offers a hilarious, screamingly- 
funny 30-minute address, fol- 
lowed by a diversified program 
of piano solos, pianologs and 
} comedy character sketches for 
as much time as you want. 
Endorsed by hundreds _ of 
leased audiences. Send for 
ree brochure and terms. 


717 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, ill. 















































a 
You vIN DUSTR 
for RELIABLE MEN... 
Responsible men wanted every- 
pene to pace exclusive pi d OVER 
or one of the most unique busi- 
yam inventions of me day. bi $1600 oo 
ormerly “sent outside’ by busi- 
ness men now done by themselves A MONTH 
at a fraction of the expense, One }| One man in Cal- 
firm does for $88.60 what could | ifornia earned 
ordinarily cost them $2,000 if done 
outside their office. A size for pr gga os 
every business—small or large— a a nageet 
cost low as 244 centsaday. Rep- | Ware man $1,000 
resentative makes minimum of 67 | in a month. 
cents each cones worth of busi- | Georgia man 
ness, up to $1,167 profit on each 
$1,500 worth. Used by thousands mst ~~ in 
of firms, including many of world’s | W¢eKs. Frofits 
leading corporations. A business | 8Ufficieatly sub- 
with a future, free from ordinary | Stantial for any 
competitive disadvantages. Each | Man. Write for 
satisfied customer means a foun- details. 
dation laid for permanent, regular 
resale. Experience unnecessary. May be tried out with- 
out risking a dollar. Write for information. Addrese 
B.ELA STRONG, Pres _, Dept. 3143-M, Mobile, Ala 
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Amazing New 1936 Super Deluxe 


MIDWEST 


THEATRE SONIC 


SPEAKER 


Lass 


METAL 
TOBE 










HOLE radio world amazed at 
brilliant performance and startling 
realism of this new Acousti-Tone radio. 
It's bigger, better, more powerful, 
more beautiful—offers split-hair selec- 
tivity and Full Scope High Fidelity 
{audible frequencies from 30 to 16,000 
cycles). Not obtainable in retail stores 
—but sold direct at %4% to % s8av- 
ing. Out-performs $250 sets. FREE 
40-page four-color 1936 ‘‘Sixteenth 
Anniversary” catalog gives proof! 


80 FEATURES! 


Scores of marvelous features, like those 
at left, explain super performance and 
World-Wide reception. Six bands . . . 
offered for first time! - 
4%, to 2400 meters (67 
megacycles to 12§ 
kilocycles). Thrill to § 
toe ae High Fidelity 
roadcasts—to programs 
suit from Europe, Asia, At- 
pt wich rica, Australia, etc. One- 
Orr, Y Year Guarantee, Foreign 
Reception Guarantee, 
and Money-Back Guarantee. As little 
as $5.00 down and 30 days FREE trial! 


YEAR FREE 30-DAY TRIAL OFFER aT 
|GUARANTEES PAGE FOUR-COLOR FREE CATALOG 





























1 MIDWEST RADIO CORP., + 4 ape nts, 
ake Easy 
t Dem 2. Cisant Ones | Eee man 
out o gation on my part, m 

: your new FREE catalog and complete oe Here § 
details of your liberal 30-day FREE | f° f 

§ trial offer. This is NOT an order, | Details rl 

| 

§ Name... : 

f Address. i 

' Town, eee ios 





Writers and | Speakers i 


Your paper or speech on any subject, for = 

any occasion prepared. Let experienced & 

speakers and writers assist you. Write! = 
CENTRAL LIBRARY SERVICE 

716 South 29 Street Lincoln, Nebraska 











Please mention 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


when answering ads 


























“It's Fun 
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to Sing. 


By FREDERICK E. BAKER 
Chairman, Pacific-Northwest District Music Committee; 


Member, 


HEN a fellow conducts heavy 
WV resesseh into history he pops 

up with some very logical rea- 
sons why we have so much fun singing 
in our various Kiwanis clubs. Why, 
the first known club meeting was held 
way back in the age of pre-historic 
man, somewhere about 1200 A.D., B.C., 
or some other province—and what did 
they do? The Harry’s couldn’t talk to 
each other intelligently so they sat 
around and grunted songs. Anyone can 
understand a song. 

Look at the Old Romans. Every 
time they’d throw someone to the lions 
they’d sing about it. We sing before the 
address is given now, that’s the only 
difference. Well organized club singing 
started in England, during feudal sys- 
tem days. A set schedule of eating 
three days straight, no stops, then five 
minutes for a club song prevailed then. 
Some clubs have retained that schedule 
only they do their eating in weekly 
half-hour periods. 

Some of these serious-minded chaps 
have the mistaken idea Joe Prance, and 
associates, built Kiwanis to be a 
service club. Let me give you the real 
dope; Kiwanis was organized for no 
other reason than to give men a chance 
to sing. What happens to a man when 
he’s alone, driving his car, say, or 
splashing in the bathtub? He breaks 
out in song! Just like when a fellow 
eats, every time his hand comes up his 
mouth opens. Now a man can be 
squelched but a limited number of 
times as he stands under the morning 
shower and renders “Singing in the 
Rain,” before he does something about 
it. So these hardy pioneers who built 
the first Kiwanis club were noth- 
ing more or less than a bunch of hen- 
pecked guys who in self-defense started 


International Committee on Music 


to meet weekly in a codperative effort 
to guarantee to themselves the right to 
sing, long and lustily. 

Enough nonsense, One of the finest 
phases of Kiwanis is the opportunity 
given men for expression through song. 
Singing builds enthusiasm, and what 
worth while is accomplished without en- 
thusiasm? Men like to sing, whether 
they can carry a tune or screech like 
an unoiled saw, and the musical part of 
any program is an important one. It 
gives us a chance to relax, forget what- 
ever might be on our mind, and pre- 
pares us for what is to come. Any good 
speaker can do a better job following 
some honest-to-gosh club singing. 

How about the gent in your club 
who serves as song-leader? He’s in a 
tough spot. Very few men who chance 
leading singing in our Kiwanis clubs 
ever had much in the way of expe- 
rience before they took the job on. Most 
of them were scared stiff the first day 
they tried, and probably for some time 
after. How would YOU like to lead the 
singing? Take time out for a second 
now and imagine yourself in his shoes. 
It isn’t easy to make an ass of yourself 
every week—it takes codperation. 

Our resources for club singing are 
rich; the Kiwanis song books, mimeo- 
graphed song sheets your song leader, 
or music committee, worked up, solos 
by club members, quartets, glee clubs 
—the field is unlimited. And there’s a 
place on every program for it, Mr. 
Club President. Concentrate on real 
club singing in your club for a real 
period, take an interest in the com- 
munity’s musical activities, sponsor a 
junior glee club in your town, as sug- 
gested by the International Committee 
on Music, and watch the gang pep up. 

It’s fun to sing! 


The Club Bulletin 


By ELTON J. MORRISON 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Columbus, 


OST of the larger clubs do not 

M have any particular bulletin 

problem, These clubs have suffi- 

cient finances to afford an attractive 

bulletin and sufficient editorial talent 

within their membership to edit an in- 
teresting club paper. 

For the club which must practice the 
utmost economy, the bulletin problem 
may become most acute; nevertheless a 
club bulletin is practically indis- 
pensable and must be provided for al- 
most regardless of the finances of the 
club. 

Every club can maintain a good bul- 
letin without its becoming a serious 
financial burden. The material used in 


Wisconsin, and Lieutenant Governor 


this article is not mere theory, but it 
is taken from the actual bulletin expe- 
rience of the Columbus, Wisconsin, 
club, particularly during its first years 
when the budget could provide little for 
bulletin expense, due to its rather 
heavy civic project programs. 

The bulletin was, perhaps, almost too 
utilitarian in appearance. An accom- 
modating stenographer of one of its 
members typed the bulletin, using the 
proper mimeographing carbon. The 
sheets were then taken to the high 
school where the club had the free use 
of the mimeographing machine. The 
paper was also procured there at cost. 

(Turn to page 544) 
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ZIPPER CASE. 
© Legal size. 16 x 11” 
Shark Grain Cowhide. 
Beautifully lined. Inside 
pocket. Extra capacity 
gusset. A $6.50 Value, 
Name, address in 22-K 
GOLD Engraving. 


POSTPAID only $3.35 


PERSONAL 

* STRONG BOX. 
For home, office, store 
or shop..2 compart- 
ments; one for papers, 
other for valuables. 2 
strong locks with sep- 
arate keys. Sturdy all- 
steel construction. Full 
length hinges. Electrically 
welded. Complete with file 
and index. Will last a life- 
time. Size:124x12\4x5\. 
ark Green finish. Name 
in 22-K Gold Engraving. 
POSTPAID only $6.85 


DISTINCTIVE 

* BRIDGE SET. 

Calfskin case. Gold cor- 

ners. 2 packs New CEL- 

U-TON Ecards. Score pad. 

Monogram F panty gaa 
case FREE 


POSTPAID er 


ELECTRIC a 

* RAZOR. Smooth 
shaving, easy to clean, 
shock proof. NEW Side- 
Glide motion. Beautiful 
molded handle. Uses reg- 
ular blades. Genuine GIL- 
LETTE Gold Plated head. 


POSTPAID only $4.95 


MEN'S DRESS- 
* ING KIT. Leather. 
All-around zipper. Com- 
plete with razor case, 
comb, file, lotion bottle, 
hat and hair brushes. Size: 
94%4x64%x2. Gold Mon- 
ogram engraved FREE. 


POSTPAID only $4.85 


6 QUICKPAK. Toi- 
* let accessory kit for 
toothpaste, comb, razor, 
etc. All leather. Rubber 
lined. Zipper closure. 1-in. 
gusset. Washable and 
waterproof. Practical. 


PREPAID only $2.50 


7 SPORT BAG. 
« Genuine cowhide, 
Talon zipper with side 
lock and key. Full lining 
with side pockets. Flex- 
ible construction. Easy to 
pack. Size 18x12x9.GOLD 
monogram included. 


POSTPAID only $5.65 
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cits Pass Case, Bill Fold, Card Case, Memo 


Newly designed extra thin model. Just ws a man needs for HIGHEST "Gif 
everyday practical use. Pasmaster is made of beautiful high Ideal Gi t 
grade genuine black calfskin; specially tanned for toughness and durability. Fine 
soft texture shows real quality. All silk stitching. 14-K GOLD snap and corners. $ 95 
oughly satisfied after 2 Weeks’ Trial, your nememencanict 
money will be cheerfully refunded. 
FREE We will engrave your Pasmaster with 22-K a a .D say F oe. 
Your name, address and choice of fraternal emblem. ( worth 
of engraving free.) Pr 0 Ss T PA l D 


Size 344x5 closed. You simply can't wear out this high grade case. 
ESensauion! AIRFLOW PIPE 


SENT ON TRIA Pasmaster is fully guaranteed. If not thor- 
BEST ALGERIAN BRIAR 
vd 













Pat 
LRG ant METS aad 


i Spoune 






10-DAY 
SMOKING TRIAL 


AN Air-Cooled pipe with the World’s Finest Briar. . Note Airflow’s 
ti new patented “Smoke Conditioning” design. 2 Air-Cells give 
extra cool, clean, dry and mellow smoke. Has large bowl—beauti- 
ful natural finish. Positively Guaranteed for 5 years. It’s the finest 
pipe that money can buy. To introduce Airflow a gold engraved 
Esquire combination pipe and tobacco pouch will be given FREE. 
It’s a real $2.50 Extra Value. Free pouch offer good for Limited Time. 


NO-RISK SMOKING TRIAL £223! 9°32 
for 10 Days at no risk. W rite for Free details TODAY. Pencil re quest on mar- 
gin of this page. Just say: ‘‘Send Special Offer on Airflow at once. 





FREE POUCH 


$2.50 Value with every 
AIRFLOW.. Write for 
details. 











3-LETTER 
MONOGRAM 


GOLD ENGRAVING FREE 
) Convenient and practical 5 in 1 case. 


Holds checkbook, letters, money, 
identity cards. Has new soil- proof card pocket 
with unique Presto-Tab. Also window pocket. Made 
of fine textured Genuine Black Calfskin, specially 
tanned. Won't wear out—finest quality 14-K GOLD 
corners. Silk Stitched thruout. Size 4x7 when closed. 
FREE We will engrave your PACKED IN 

Pocket Secretary in K- 
22-K letters at no extra charge SIL LINED 


Your name, address and choice of Gift Box 


fraternalemblem (ordin: irily costs $1.50 


j extra.) State lodge em 
“J blem desired when ordering. Prepaid $395 


NEW PRESTO-TAB 
POCKET 





GOLD 
MONOGRAM FREE 


SSS) onoen BY NUMBER TODAY MAIL NOW 











FREE CATALOG 























§ LANDON & WARNER 3-LETTER MONOGRAM 
8 360 No. Michigan Ave. | | 
| Dept. G-19, Chicago, Ill. 
13 1s oO etn & 
CHECK HERE oO ! J $..------ Enclosed ) $1 De posit—Send . oO. D 
Send me, postage prepaid, under terms of Money Back if not satisfied, the 
Free card cata- : following: 
log of novel and 
useful gifts sent I a a a cs cas on shen bs ge os se te a ete de a. —— 
Free. Check : 0 EEE Ls A RE eT Yet Oe i 
square above. 4 
_ Our 12thYear : Address ...-~--------------------------------------- “<0 
i 
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EAKERS 
We will furnish your es, jokes, 
or facts. Confidential service 


wr pnces so low they will surprise you. 
‘ormation free. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 
Kiwanis Headquarters 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Kimanis Supplies 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Write for Catalog “F”’ 

THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO., Inc. 

325 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE PERFECT GIFT is the one 
that helps some one else. You help 
many when you use Christmas 
The gay little seals 
finance a program of free clinics, 
X-rays, tuberculin testing, nursing 


Seals. » » 


service, education, rehabilitation, 
and research to help control tuber- 
culosis. » » Make your Christmas 
gift the perfect gift by using Christ- 
mas Seals on your holiday letters 
and packages. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


The National, State and Local Tuberculosis 
Associations of the United States 








The Club Bulletin 


(From page 542) 


The bulletins that could not be easily 
handed out to the members around 
town on Saturday were mailed at a 
cost of one and one-half cents each. The 
cost of the paper used averaged fifty 
cents a month and the postage $1.80, a 
total cost of $2.30 per month for a 
club membership of from thirty to 
thirty-five. 

While the bulletin was plain in ap- 
pearance, except as the artist mem- 
bers occasionally illustrated it, the con- 
tents were the feature. 

Each week a member was assigned in 
alphabetical order to contribute any- 
thing he wanted. He usually commented 
on the previous program or on the 
members generally. 

Next came the weekly message from 
the president of the club. This offered 
an excellent opportunity to appraise 
the work of the club, to suggest when 
necessary, and to commend, 

Following this, the secretary made 
necessary announcements. For many 
months the alert chairman of the Ki- 

yanis Education Committee prepared 
interesting and appropriate articles 
which went a long way toward accom- 
plishing the object of the committee. 

And as a special feature each week 
there appeared the autobiography of a 
member, and following the completion 
of these autobiographies, the wives 
were good enough sports to risk pub- 
lishing theirs. These “Who’s Who in 
Kiwanis” contributions were short, 
usually witty, and intensely interest- 
ing. Often they led to more intimate 
friendships, and inevitably they made 
the members feel better acquainted. 

You may think that while this bul- 
letin may not have been a financial 
burden it must have been laborious. 
However, it was not difficult after the 
work was thoroughly organized. Each 
week the bulletin announced the name 
of the next week’s contributor and au- 
tobiographer and rarely did they have 
to be reminded. The president, secre- 
tary and educational chairman were 
regular contributors. 

When the question is asked how this 
club could organize during the darkest 
days of the depression in a city of 2500 
in competition with another service 
club and increase its charter member- 
ship of 30 to 36, the answer is largely 
the club bulletin, developing as it did a 
club esprit de corps that solved with 
comparative ease the common problems 
of the new club. 

The bulletin continues to be the 
medium for the president, secretary 
and one member contributor each week. 
Obviously the autobiographies are ex- 
hausted, and fortunately for the officers 
many of the inevitable problems of the 
organization days are removed so that 
the bulletin is prepared with less effort. 

The life of any club is almost surely 
to be reflected in its bulletin. Likewise, 
in developing a worth-while bulletin the 
life of the club is greatly stimulated. 
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Kiwanis Clubs Urged to 
Visit CCC Camps 


ERSONAL and club visits to CCC 

camps, of which there are 348 in 
the United States, is urged by Fanning 
Hearon, of the Department of the In- 
terior. The State Park Division of the 
National Park Service has suggested 
to the superintendents of these camps 
that they and their company command- 
ers, representing the army, issue invi- 
tations to the clubs in their communi- 
ties that they come for a tour of 
inspection, luncheon or dinner in the 
conservation corps environment. 

At these camps members will learn 
first hand of conservation, see recrea- 
tional areas built, timber tracts pro- 
tected, and works to prevent soil ero- 
sion; they will find foot and horse 
trails constructed, shelters provided, 
outdoor fireplaces, protected areas for 
fishing and swimming, etc. In addition 
to conservation the projects provide 
for social and economic advancement 
and relief. Legislation is planned by 
the states to provide for the mainte- 
nance and development of these state 
park areas. 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulatlen, 
Etc., Required by the Act of Congress of 
March 3, 1933 

Of THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE, published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1935. 

State of Illinois, 
County of Cook 

as. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Charles Reynolds, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement 


of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by the 


Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal 


Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill; Editor, Fred. C. W. Parker, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; Managing Editor, 
Charles Reynolds, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill.; Business Manager, Charles Reynolds, 520 North 


Chicago, III. 

2. That the owner is (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders own- 


Michigan Avenue, 


ing or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If 
owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) Kiwanis International, 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; Harper Gatton, 


Ky.; Clin- 
Aurora Ave., 
Vice President, 


President, 225 West Broadway, Madisonville, 
ton S. Harley, Vice President, 11,111 
Seattle, Wash.; Gordon S. Dodington, 
287 McPherson Ave., Toronto, Ont.; H. G. Hatfield, 
Treasurer, 1 Harrison Ave., Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Fred. C. W. Parker, Secretary, 520 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 


holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day of 
September, 1935. 


and security 


GEO. A. SEYFER. 
(SEAL) 


(My commission expires December 28, 1938.) 
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Complete 32-Piece Band 
Arrangements of Two Popular 
Kiwanis Songs Now Available 


The formation of Kiwanis bands among Kiwanians and the development 





Roy M. Miller is a member of the Derroit 
Northwest Kiwanis club. He is Bandmaster of 
the Detroit Associated Kiwanis Band; is in 


and sponsoring of boys’ bands by Kiwanis clubs has been growing. For charge of instrumental music at Northwestern 


some time there has been a demand for band arrangements of various Ki- 


wanis songs. For the first time now two of the most popular songs in Ki- 


High School; Conductor of the Wayne Univer 
sity Band; Conductor of Cass Technical High 
School Concert Band and teacher of clarinet in 
the same high school. He was clarinetist with 
John Phillip Sousa for three seasons; and in 


wanis have been arranged, for band instrumentation by Kiwanian Roy Mil- addicien to these activisies he le 0 enmmense 
. ; aoe =a - and author of: ‘Fundamentals ef Music” and 
ler. Arrangements now available of the songs “Builders” and “Kiwanis. “Miller's Modern Methods for Clarinet.” 


These arrangements include the following: C flute or 
piccolo, oboe, bassoon, 6 b flat clarinets, 2 alto saxo 
phones, 2 tenor saxophones or baritone treble clef, bari 
tone saxophone, 6 b flat cornets or trumpets, 4 e flat 
horns or mellophones, baritone bass clef, 3 trombones, 


9 


2 tubas and 2 drums. 


“> 


Price 75 cents for complete set for 32 pieces, both songs 
instrumentation 5 cents each 


Any combination of instruments may be used with 
the piano copy of the official Kiwanis Song Book. 

Clubs will find a great use for these arrangements for 
their bands. In almost every community there is the 
local high school, college or university band. There 
are many occasions where these songs could be played. 
More Kiwanis songs will be arranged later. 


Additional sheets for above 
. No substitutions in sets. 
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KIWANIS 


Every year hundreds of requests have been received 
from Kiwanians and particularly members of their fam- 
ilies for small gifts suitable for Christmas presents 
something with the Kiwanis emblem as part of the design. 


Based on those requests and for the accommodation of 
the above, the following appropriate gifts for dad, broth- 
er, friend or fellow Kiwanian are available. 

All items have Kiwanis emblem in heavy gold plate and 
hard enamel. Fine workmanship and all very attractive 


and useful. 


A-Bett BUCKLE made of heavily plated gold with neat 
design etched in $1.25 ea 


Bre HOLDER, gold plated 50 ea 


Cars for attaching to watch chain. Made of rolled 
gold plate. One blade and finger-nail file. Very handy 1!.25 ea 


D-MaAtTCH CASE HOLDER, heavily gold plated. Can 
be attached to watch chain 1.00 ea. 


—CIGARETTE CASE, black enamel on metal, with mod- 


ern design in chrome. Simple, neat an ideal gift... 1.50 ea. 


F—curr LINKS of rolled gold plate 1.25 pr. 


Send Orders with Remittance Now to 


INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE @ @ @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





This isWhat the Docfous- Do 
When They Dont Feel Up to Par! 


HY are many of New 

busiest physicians able 

up under the strain 
gruelling, energy-sapping daily 


Why are their nerves so steady 
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Exercises that are Best for You— 
Should be Done While You’re in Bed! 
above is just the op 
uching the ground 
yu are lying in 


them art Marshall 
Raskob, Vincent Richards 


Whalen, Paul Whiteman 


America’s Greatest Trainer at Last ; ; an-dow © Wiese sue tiie 
Reveals His Secret of Keeping Fit! our muscles getting flabb re vou MeTHep DID FOR 
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———_ SEND NO MONEY 


Send mea copy of Artic McGovern’s new illustrated book, “T! Try the McGovern Method on This 


et of Keeping Fit When postman delivers it I wil ¢ 
few cents postage charges 30-Day Double Guarantee! 
listinctly understood that, if I care to, I may urn tl 
hin 5 days. It is also understood that, if putting 
method into practice does not, within one month 





worked r thousands and can therefore be 
y I r \ 1 terms 
results I want, I am to have the priv lege fr irning . ; ev with the conv ‘ent upon below. When _postman 
either case my $2 is to be refunded at ne hands y v ‘ f Artie McGovern’s new book, THE SE¢ RET OF 
KEEPING FIT eposit with him only $2.00, plus few cents postage. If, 
after five ivs ding. you are not < ‘ iced that the McGovern Method 
s just what you r 1 and want—you may return it and your money will 
be refunded at nce 
2. If, after applying for 30 days, the principles clearly given in Mr 
McGovern’s book, you don’t feel like a new person, vibrant with glowing 
State health and new-found “‘pep’—if you aren’t thoroughly convinced by actual 
RESULTS that it is working wonders for YOU you may éven then * 
return the book for a full refund c 
Clip and mail this coupon—without money—NOW! SIMON AND 
oo ; - scHt STER, INC., Dept. 410, 386 Fourth Ave., New York City. y 


Check here if you are enclosing $2 herewith, thus saving 
postage charges. Same refund privileges apply, of course 














